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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. $ 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE SATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer.. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women ‘of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

PPALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER forreproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent, 


One Lonpon SEaAson. By Caroline Fisher. 6s.. (Blackwood.) 

PAULETTE D'EsterRE. By Harold Vallings. 6s. (John Long.) 

Frorn. By the Author of ‘Tom Bullkeley of Lissingtcn.” 6s. (G. A. Morton, 
Edinburgh.) 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


(AS THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD,” 


Poems and Ballads 
By DORA SIGERSON. 


2s. 6d. net. 


‘Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times, 

“*The Deer-stone’ and ‘ Kathleen’s Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque."—The Atheneum, 

‘*The book is welcome; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality.’—Vanity Fair. 

«Kathleen's Charity’ is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. It 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith."—Irish Times, 

“She had already won a high and distinctive place among Anglo-Irish poets. 
Indeed, it does not over-pass the mark to say that of all women now writing English 
verse she exhibits the surest and most unmistakable touch.”— Freeman's Journal, 

‘The ballads are toned to that chastened mood that answers to one's idea of the 
Celtic melancholy; their tender human appeal is irresistible, and none of them is 
lacking in that spontaneity, that glow and colour of imagination, that are getting to be 
the rarest things in modern poetry."—Daily Maul. 

‘The volume is unquestionably one to be acquired and treasured by the lover of 
etry, who by this time must surely rank Miss Sigerson high in the hierarchy of our 
iving female poets."—Globe. 

“ Poems and ballads that have both delicacy and charm.”"—Manchester Guardian, 

“«*The Child’ is admirably imagined, and her treatment of the subject may very 
well stand beside Stevenson’s fine lines in Underwoods."—The Sketch. 

“In this volume her ballads seem often to touch a deeper and more poignant feeling 
.. .. the unconsciousness of the child, contrasted with the sorrow of its earthly lot— 
this is a familiar theme, yet Miss Sigerson handles it with unfamiliar freshness and 
power. ... this volume extends our idea of her power.”—Mr. Francis THomMpson 
in The Academy, 
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j MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. EVERY EVENING ar 9. 


MATINEE, SATURDAYS ar 3. 
SPECIAL MATINEE, TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY) ar 3. 


MR. LEWIS WALLER in “A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE.” 


Preceded at 8 15 by a Farce. Box Office open 10 to ro. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. , 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, + 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8p.m. ‘ 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


UEEN’S HALL. 
Q UNA SEREERNOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA, 


; Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s. to 5s, Admission Free. At the Hall, and of R. Newman, Manager, 
320, Regent Street, W. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR’ BRIDGE -PLAYERS. 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED 


W. DALTON. 


Illustrated by Hands from Actual Play. 


FIFTH EDITION. GREATLY ENLARGED AND REVISED THROUGHOUT. 
Cap. 8vo. Cloth, Gilt Extra. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d., 14th Edition. Post free from the Publishers. 


EME DIEKETIC CURE OF 
OBESITY. 


' (“Foods for the Fat.) 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L, R. Coll. Phys., Lond., &c. 
Illustrates the dangers of Obesity,and that its Permanent Cure is a matter of 


Diet alone. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


The “ Morning Advertiser" says : ‘t This little book should be carefully read, not 
only by those who are stout, but also by those in whom incipient corpulency has 
manifested itself.” 

London: Cuatro & Winpus, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C., or from any Bookseller, 


THE WOODBURY: GALBERY, 


37, NEW BOND STREET, WwW. 


A COLLECTION OF 


PICTURES, DRAWINGS, AND STUDIES, 
HENRY MOORE, R.A. - 
ALBERT MOORE. 


NOW .OPEN. 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS 
FAMOUS WORKS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS, 


FROM THE 

National Galleries of Great Britain and the Continent, 
FRAMED AND UNFRAMED. : 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 1s. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Street, W. 


THE The Best AS EIEES 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newpase, | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, APRIL oth, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, a 
Special Supplement on 


THE RUSSIAN FLEET NOW IN PORT ARTHUR, 


AND 


SKETCHES FROM THE SEAT OF WAR, 
BY OUR CORRESPONDENTS IN THE FAR EAST. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE) SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would-be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, * 
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Gossip of 


THE. TATLEER 


the 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Prince ‘‘ David” not Prince ‘‘Eddy.”—The London corre- 
sspondent of the A/anchester Guardian throws a new light upon a 
point of genuine interest—the naming of the Prince of Wales’s 
eldest son :— 4 : 

I hope the inscription on the wreath sent by the Prince of Wales’s children for 
“‘ Dear Uncle George's” coffin will persuade our social scribes that their chatter about 
“*Prince Eddy" is nonsensical. The eldest son of the Prince of Wales was 
christened ‘‘ Edward Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David," the last four 
names being bestowed in honour of the patron saints of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The social scribe takes it for granted that the little Prince must be called by his first 
name, but as a matter of fact he is called by his last, and his tribute to the Duke of 
‘Cambridge was signed ‘‘ David" accordingly. The only ‘‘ Prince Eddy’ we have 
known was the late Duke of Clarence, who was christened ‘‘ Albert Victoria Christian 
Edward," and was called by the diminutive of his last name. 


Incongruous Names.—There often seems to be some curious irony 
in the names that distinguished murderers select for their homes. 
‘Crossman, for instance, the Kensal Rise Bluebeard, about whom we 
have been reading so much lately, lived in a villa know as “ Sunny- 
side,” a name which appears curiously unsuitable in connection with 
his dark and desperate deeds, Joe Brady, one of the most brutal of 
the Invincibles who murdered Lord Frederick Cavendish in the 
Pheenix Park twenty-two years ayo, lived for some time in a cottage 
outside Dublin known as ‘‘ Roseneath,” and I believe that Wain- 
wright, the Whitechapel murderer, called one of his numerous 
abodes ‘ Daisyland.” Charles Peace, of course, was fond of pur- 
posely associating the most incongruous names with the scenes of 
some of his most diabolical operations, but in the other cases the 
contrasts seem to have been purely accidental. 


A Real Reform.—If Mr. Balfour will not redistribute the existing 
seats to please his party it is certain he will never undertake a real 
reform of the House of Commons. By a real reform I mean a 
reduction in the opportunities for talk, the time consumed in talking, 
and the number of the talkers—especially the latter. How could an 
archangel run a debating society with nearly 700 members? The 
thing is impossible. With 200 one might manage to do something 
effective, but with the present number half those who want to 
speak cannot be heard, and the half that are compulsorily silent 
naturally obstruct business in the effort to.work off their wisdom. 
Besides, if there were fewer members there would be fewer medio- 
crities in the House ; and at present, as a member told me the other 
day, what the House suffers from most is a superfluity of mediocrities. 
They hamper the clever men because it is their habit to suspect 
cleverness, and they all want office, which is a source of trouble to 
the whips and a bore to their nominal leaders. An overgrown 
House of Commons is almost as objectionable as an overstocked 
Cabinet. 


When is a Warship Captured ?—The formality of hauling down 
the flag of the captured vessel must be gone through by the victorious 
ship before the enemy can, according to the recognised laws of nava] 
warfare, be said to be actually captured. If a ship’s crew haul down 
their own flag they are said to have surrendered, but if it is hauled 
down by the enemy they are then captured. The fact of a ship 
surrendering or ,being captured may make a big difference to the 
captors if the ship is a prize and the spoils are divided in the prize 
court. The French Government, for instance, retains all the money 
accruing from a surrendered prize, but the crew of the victorious 
ship get a large share of the spoils from a captured prize. 


COALING A LINER AT NAGASAKI 


The Canadian and Pacific steamer, ‘‘Empress of China” 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Twice Painted Picture—‘‘The Tatler’s”’ 
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Prize Piano—The 


Varsity Chess March—Appendicitis and Motoring. g 


Journalistic Telepathy.—Is there such a thing as journalistic 
telepathy ? During the last fortnight I have read in various news- 
papers at least a couple of dozen paragraphs each beginning with 
the words, “ the frankness and pluck of Mr. George Alexander,” the 
remainder of the paragraph, needless to say, refers to Mr. Alexander’s 
withdrawal of Love’s Carnival. Five years ago a somewhat similar 
instance of unconscious cerebration occurred, when for about a week 
it was impossible to take up a paper without reading, “‘ yesterday 
Master Collins, a schoolboy of fourteen, at Clifton College made a 
gigantic score of 620.” I forget the actual figures, but I know the 
score was a gigantic one and that the boy’s name was Collins. 


Unfulfilled Prophecy.—Of all the inter-university contests the one 
in which the public takes the least interest is undoubtedly the chess 
match. Many years ago the late William Steinitz prophesied that 
before long the Oxford and Cambridge chess match would attract as 
many spectators as the boat race, but thers never was a more 
unfortunate prophecy. Although the standard of play at the chess 
match is generally fairly high neither of the universities has yet 
turned out a player of the very first rank, except Mr. Atkins of 


Woodbury 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD” 


This great picture by Mr Holman Hunt is in the chapel of Keble College, Oxford. 

It has just been repainted by the artist, and the new work is now on view at the 

Fine Art Society's Gallery in New Bond Street. It has been purchased by 
Mr. Charles Booth, the well-known writer of books on social statistics 


Sravb 
= —Crana Pranororre — 
1g) In Chippendale Case 
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THE ERARD GRAND PIANO WON IN OUR RECENT ‘“ TATLER” 
MONOGRAM COMPETITION 


This 145-guinea piano is shown as it has been photographed in the window ot 
Pigott and Co, of Dublin, Messrs. Erard’s Irish representatives. It has been won by 
an Irishwoman, Miss Bewley of Blackrock 


Cambridge. From time to time both universities have been repre- 
sented by players of great promise, but none of these have kept up 
their chess after coming down. Sir Horace Plunkett and the present 
vicar of Hither Green were exceedingly fine players in their under- 
graduate days, but neither of them could find any time to devote to 
the game after leaving the ‘varsity. 


Appendicitis and Motoring.— Since appendicitis has become such: 
a common disease all sorts of queer reasons have been discovered for 
its prevalence, At one time it was suggested that the growing 
popularity of wheaten foods was the cause of the increased number 
of cases of appendicitis, and now we are told that it is the motor car 
that is responsible for the spread of the disease. The connection 
between motoring and appendicitis is not particularly obvious at first 
sight, but the explanation given is that since we have taken to motor- 
ing we have abandoned the healthy exercise of walking, and want of 
exercise is the cause of most of the ills the flesh is heir to. 


' Easter Eggs.—Although Easter eggs are nowadays seldom 
associated with religious services there are at any rate two churches. 
in London where eggs still play a conspicuous part on Easter 
morning. At St. Mary Woolnoth there is an Easter-egg service of 
great antiquity. As the congregation leave the church each is 
presented with a hard-boiled egg on which is inscribed a text in 
coloured letters, This custom is said to be derived originally from 
the Greek Church. Recently Mr. William Carlile of the Church 
Army has instituted an Easter custom at the church of St, Mary-: 
at-Hill of a special Easter evening service. The congregation 
make offerings of hard-boiled eggs, which are collected by the sides- 
men and afterwards used at a supper given at the rectory to the 
penniless and starving waifs of East London 


Once a Ducal Mansion.—When Kingsway is completed and 
joined on to, Southampton Row the tide of traffic will run from the 
Strand through Russell Square, past the Russell Hotel, and so on to 
Euston Road. It is curious jto reflect that this modern thorough- 
fare runs through what was formerly the site of the gardens of the 
suburban residence of the Dukes of Bedford in the eighteenth 
century. It was then known as Bedford House, but before that it 
was styled Southampton House and was the residence of the Earl of 
Southampton, 
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Gossip of the. Hour: A Brilliant Cavalry Charge—The Motorist that Went too Far— 
The Wooden Shoon of China—A Passion for Fireworks—Rebuilding Clubland. 


Wooden Shoes in China.—The manufacture of wooden shoes is 
naturally a considerable branch of industry in China. The finer 
and more costly kind occupy the attetion of important shopkeepers 
in the principal streets, and the decoration of them is entrusted to 
artists in this particular kind of work. But an enormous number of 
wooden shoes of the cheapest kind 
are wanted by the poo-er classes, and 
the manufacture of these is the work 
of practitioners of more moderate 
skill. They are usually itinerant. 
When they find suitable wood they 
begin their labour by splitting it up 
into lengths about 1 ft. long and 6 in. 
wide. ‘These they cut with ‘sharp 
knives into rough soles, then they © 
proceed on their way until they find 
a customer. On _ that auspicious 
meeting they sit down at the side of 
the road and proceed to finish off the 
shoes according to the desires and the 
financial capacity of the buyer. 


Life of a Chinese Clerk.—The 
life of a Chinese clerk in the employ 
of a Chinaman is the very embodi- 
ment of servitude. He begins his 
labour at daylight and usually works 
ull night with the smallest interval for 
food. How he gets on with the small 
modicum of sleep allowed him is a 
mystery, especially when a great deal 
of his work has to do with figures, 
which requires a clear head. A pecu- 
liar branch of his duties is to carefully 
examine all the coins received in 
order to see whether there is any 
peculiarity about any one of them them 
which would qualify it to be sold as 
a curio. His master suspects him of everything, and in order to 
make sure that he does not steal or even exchange a curious coin for 
one of his own in order to gain the profit of the sale he has to submit 
to be searched at the end of the day before he is allowed to leave. 
The idea of “ place,” moreover, is unknown. The clerk must do as 
he is told without objection. 


walking 


Visitor: A charge of cavalry! But, my dear sir, the horses are 


Artist : Of course, otherwise you would not have time to see 


Fireworks in Japan.—The manufacture of fireworks is a very 
large industry in Japan, for they play a prominent part in the 
social and also the religious life of the people. No evening enter- 
tainment would be considered at all “smart” unless there were 
fireworks, and on birthdays and other important occasions they 
are absolutely necessary if the thing 
is to attain proper lustre. A birthday 
party without fireworks would be like 
a Christmas tree without lights or 
snapdragon without the blue flame— 
and any child will tell you how flat 
that would be. Oddly enough, too, 
fireworks have an extraordinary reli- 
gious—or perhaps one should say 
demoniac—importance, for it seems 
that demons, however savage, are as 
susceptible to the influences of a squib 
as any maiden aunt, while a real big 
Fifth-of-November Catherine wheel 
would probably send the whole 
demoniac host howling into the 
nether world. 


Dismay in Clubland.—A good deal 
of dismay has been caused among the 
clubs situated on Crown land by the 
action of the Crown in putting up the 
future lease of the building known as 
the Junior Army and Navy Club for 
sale. Many of these clubs have not 
as yet made any provision for pur- 
chasing the renewal of their leases, 
and the terms fixed by the Crown are 
likely to be high if one may judge 
from the examples which have already 
turned up. In one case rebuilding is 
exacted by the Crown, but the club in 
question, the United Universities, 
does not think that it would be worth while to rebuild unless it can 
obtain an enlargement of the site. The Carlton has long ago made 
provision with ease, but many clubs, fearing a repetiuon of the quarrel 
between the committee of the Oxford and Cambridge Club and its 
objecting members, have done nothing. There will be a tremendous 
sensation in clubland if there are evictions in the old clubs. 
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SENTENTIOUS REMARKS—NO. VI. 


This is going too far.”’ asserted the motorist 
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Gossip of the Hour: The Authors of ‘Quaint Companions” and “The Celebrity 
at Home”—When not to say ‘“‘Mr.’’—The Tram v. Motoring—The Laughing Crow. 


A Clever . Storyteller.—I 
have watched the career of 
Mr. Leonard Merrick for some 
years with much _ interest, 
and I always find a great deal 
of thought and promise in his 
work. In fact, I am quite con- 
fident that he has not yet 
written his best book. It is 
always good for an author to 
have his best book in front of 
him rather than behind; but 
he has written several books of 
singular interest. ‘The last I 
read, entitled Qwaint Com- 
panions, had more talent than 
the bulk of the novels of the 
hour. Mr. Merrick has twice 
produced plays in association 
with other writcrs, Zhe Lvee 
Pardon, 
in con- 
junction wth Mr. F.C. Philips, and A Woman 
in the Case, in conjunction with Mr.. George 
R. Sims. Mr. Merrick tells us in Who's Who 
that his real name was Miller, and that the 
name of Merrick is not merely a pseudonym 
but that he has assumed it by legal process. 
He was born in 1864. 


MR. LEONARD MERRICK 


Author of Quaint Companions and Conrad 
in Quest of his Youth 


An Expert Climber.—At a recent club 
gathering, in a cosy corner, the question of 
mountain climbing was exhaustively discussed. 
Opinions were sharply divided on most points, 
but there was common agreement that length 
of limb is not so important as length of foot in 
the climbcr. Mr. Strutt, who is going out next 
month to the Levant with Lord Henry Scott, 
might have been quoted as an illustration in 
support of the theory. He is of quite medium 
height and build but his feet appear to be 
unusually long for his siz. Whether this or 
some other factor gives him an advantage over 
his fellows it is certain that few—even of the 
guides 


from the summit he had determined to reach 
he discovered that everything the party carried 
was frozen—even to the whisky in their flasks. The half-frozen 
guides refused to proceed, but though they declared it was impossible 
he went forward alone, achieved his object, and returned in safety. 


The Ethics of ‘‘Mr.”—An American who had lived for some 
time in England declared that the real hall mark of a university 
and public-school man was his avoidance of “ Mr.” If you are his 
old head master or a don he calls you sir, otherwise he gives you no 
prefix. J am not sure that the American dictum is universally true, 
but the use of “ Mr.” is undoubtedly a social barometer to some 
extent. At the Bar the practice of “ mistering” is as rigorously 
tabooed as advertising. On circuit the most grave and reverend 
K.C. is addressed without any prefix by the youngest barristers, and 
much the same custom prevails in the army. The curate reserves 
“Mr.” for his vicar, and the vicar “ misters” nobody; he “sirs” a 
dean and “ my lords” a bishop. 


A Vicious Type.—That one never sees himself quite as other 
people do is exemplified by the following story. In the great hall of 
one of our public institutions hangs a portrait of one of our kings 
who was remarkable neither for extreme morality nor excessive 
humanity. A member of the institution was showing some ladies 
round, and when they reached the hall and saw the picture he 
observed, “* That portrait always seems to me so exactly like our old 
head.” ‘They moved on to the next portrait, and some other visitors 
came to the royal one. Then was heard a well-known voice exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Remarkably vicious type of countenance that always seems to 
me.” Jt was the ‘‘old head” himself commenting on the royal face 
that was considered so like his own, 


THE RECIPIENT OF THE STANHOPE 
MEDAL FOR 1903 


cal equal his climbing exploits. Of Mr. J. Shearme, fourth officer of the ss. Malacca, who 
course, he is a man of exceptional courage. has just been awarded the Stanhope Medal by the 


On one occasion when a few hundred feet Royal Humane Society for a daring rescue at sea at 
Woosung, China 


The Tramification of London.—Even if the success of the 
tramification of the south of London had been of the nature likely 
to have encouraged further enterprises in that direction it would be 
sheer midsummer madness at present to add to our existing tram 
lines. It is more than probable that during the next half-dozen 
years some system of motor ’buses will be devised infinitely more 
comfortable and cleanly, and at least as rapid, as any tram. A motor 
*bus may be an unsightly object, but at any rate it has the advantage 
over a tram in not requiring that its route should be watered into a 
perpetual condition of mud and slime. What London really wants 
is a service of municipal motor cars. Between the South London 
tramways and the horse ’buses there is really not very much to 
choose. Neither in the least fulfilled the object for which it was 
intended, viz., the rapid and cheap conveyance of those who wish to 
get from one side of London to the other. None of the objections 
that are raised to running tramways through Regent Street and 
along the Embankment would hold good in the case of motor cars. 
Remembering the history of the bicycle nobody doubts that in the 
next three or four years there will be an all-round cheapening of 
motor cars ; meanwhile, there seems no earthly reason why we should 
distigure our streets by embedding in them a 
system of tram lines. 


Diversions of Coombe Court.—Though the 
fact is not usually advertised in the press the 
King and Queen frequently visit Lord and Lady 
de Grey at Coombe Court on Sundays. At 
these visits they generally dine with their hosts 
and enjoy some of the music and singing for 
which Coombe Court is famous. The King’s 
favourite there is a laughing crow, which is 
always ready to. shriek out like a human being 
on the slightest provocation. His Majesty 
supplies the provocation and is mightily amused 
by the result. Not long ago | met a man from 
the neighbourhood who had a great deal to 
say about Lord de Grey’s prowess as a_ shot. 
Quite casually I asked, ‘‘ How does he keep his 
hand in during the off season?” ‘Oh,’ he 
replied, ‘“‘ he keeps his eye in training for August 
by potting bumble bees with a rifle.’ The 
reply reminded me rather of the American 
sportsman who went out to shoot humming 
birds in the backwoods. But when I hinted as 
much my friend solemnly assured me that his 
bee story was really true. 


A Society Novelist.—Miss Violet Hunt 
made her first success with some short dia- 
logues at a time when the literary dialogue was 
rather the vogue. She is the daughter of a famous artist and a 
famous novelist; her father, Alfred William Hunt, was one of the 
most distinguished members of the Royal Water Colour Society, and 
her mother, Mrs. 
Alfred Hunt, has 
written Under Seal 
of Confession and 
other striking novels. 
Miss Hunt’s_ work, 
which has culminated 
in her new picture of 
social life, Zhe Cele- 
brity at Home, just 
published by Chap- 
man and Hall, has a 
strong individuality 
of its own. The 
Waiden’s Progress 
and A Hard Woman 
were particularly able 
books, and everyone 
is now talking about 
The Celebrity at 
Home. Miss Hunt is 
herself a ‘ celebrity ” 
at numbers of. social 


Elliott & Fry 
gatherings in the MISS VIOLET HUNT 
season. Author of The Celebrity at Home 
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Gossip of the Hour: Expensive Belis—Do Athletes Die Young ?—Kensal Rise and its 
Bluebeard—Reading War News in St. Petersburg—Railway Side Shows. 


Athletic Mortality.— Rowing is admittedly a healthy exercise, 
and it is probably only a mere accident and one quite unconnected 
with it that the mortality of rowing blues is higher than among the 
*varsity cricket or football teams. Of well-known blues who rowed 
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ONE OF THE BELLS FOR ST. OSWALD’S, WEST HARTLEPOOL 


A new peal of bells costing £1,000 has just been given to the church by Mrs. Gray 

in memory of her late husband, Major Gray, son of Sir William Gray, the great 

north of England shipbuilder. The bell in our illustration weighs 22 cwt. The 
bells were made by Warner and Sons of London 


in the ’varsity race during the last ten years four died before they 
reached thirty—H. D. Cotton, T. H. E. Stretch, E. R. Balfour, and 
Culme-Seymour. Knowing what a tremendous strain on the heart 
the ’varsity race involves one would be inclined to say that these 
early deaths were probably due to some cardiac affection, but as a 
matter of fact not one of the four showed any signs 
of heart weakness. Mr. Cotton and Mr. Culme-Sey- 
mour died of some complaint of the lungs, Mr. Balfour 
died comparatively suddenly as the result of a chill, 
while in Mr. Stretch’s case I believe it was appen- 
dicitis that proved fatal. 


Gambling in Bricks.—A huge capital must be 
locked up at present in various building sites about 
the London suburbs. If a man can afford to leave 
his capital idle for some time, buying building land in 
the vicinity of a growing suburb is often an excellent 
investment, and the investor need not trouble to look 
after his property in any way nor take any active steps. 
for improving its value. The builder will do all 
that. As soon as he reaches your building plot he 
will make you an offer for it, and if you cannot come 
to terms it does not matter, for he or some other 
builder will certainly take it off your hands at any 
price before very long. If you care to have a look at 
your plot a few weeks after you have sold it you will 
see a neat row of red-brick houses on it, most of 
them marked “sold,” and the purchasers will be 
busy trying to resell them. ‘There is a good deal of 
gambling done in those pretty red-bricked suburbs— 
simple as the inhabitants appear to be. 


Undeserved Notoriety.—At the time of the so-called White- 
chapel murders a protest was raised by the ratepayers against 
the misnomer which was giving their parish such unenviable 
notoriety. The murders—some of them at any rate—were actually 
committed outside the borders of Whitechapel, which naturally con- 
sidered itself wronged at being credited with the possession of a 
criminal who really was the property of some other parish. I am 
expecting to hear the same protest from the inhabitants of Kensal 
Rise now that the papers are full every day with the news of what 
is called the “ Kensal Rise Horror.” It is certainly an injustice that 
a cosmopolitan ruffian should confer such an unenviable notoriety on 
the place where his latest 
murder happened to be 
discovered. Kensal Rise 
is one of the most 
respectable suburbs in 
London, but undoubtedly 
those who are not ac- 
quainted with it would 
get the impression after 
reading the scare lines 
in some of the London 
papers that it is a 
popular haunt of 
criminals, 


Man Progresses 


“Are women getting less refined since 
they took to sport?’ is the question asked 
by a ladies’ paper.] 

Are women getting less refined ? 
They often have a sporting savour, 
A fact that many are inclined 
To look upon with much disfavour. 


’Tis true they have an added grace, 
‘Some even think them better looking. 

But can the charms of form and face 
Atone for their neglected cooking? 


And then the novels that they read! 
Apart from being very shocking, 

No up-to-date neurotic screed 
Can teach them how to darn a stocking. 


Railway Side 
Shows. — Passengers 
and goods traffic are no 
longer the only sources 
of revenue of the up-to- 
date railway. Motor 
cars, hotels, harbours, 
and tea-rooms are some 
of the outside concerns 
which are worked by various railway companies nowadays. The 
Great Western Railway has been particularly active in developing 
the motor car service, and in the coming season such a service 
should become extremely popular. At King’s Cross Station, in 
addition to the usual places of refreshment, there is a specially-fitted- 
up and extremely comfortable room devoted wholly to the serving of 
afternoon tea. King’s Cross Station is the only terminus in London 
possessing such a luxury. 


And yet—are women less refined, 
These gentle creatures we adore so? 

No, no; as you’ve no doubt divined, 
It is we men are getting. more so, 


“Mr. Overalls.”—The mistakes of butlers are a fertile source of 
amusement. A recent one was made by a new importation who had 
not become acquainted with the visitors to the house. The Marquis 
de Soveral happened to be a caller. The butler was misled by the 
sound and announced with great pomp, * Mr. Overalls.” Doubtless 
it was a previous incarnation of this butler who announced 
“Count Monster and Count Beast” as a prelude to the entrance of 
Count Munster and Count Beust. 


PATRIOTIC RUSSIANS EAGER FOR WAR NEWS 


Reading the Sphere in the window of a newspaper shop in St. Petersburg 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Group of ‘Terrible’ Wrestlers—Paper Umbrellas—Flatland in 
Japan—Are We all Becoming Faddists?—April Fooling. 


The Director-General of the L. and S.W.R.-—-Although our 
railway companies are supposed to be among the most conservative 


institutions in the world they are at least in one respect absolutely 
democratic. With hardly an exception the managers of all our big 
railways have risen from the ranks. The latest of them is 
Sir Charles Scotter, the new chairman of the London and 
South-Western. Sir Charles began life as an office boy in 
the Hull depét of the M.S. and L. Railway fifty five years 
ago. Step by step he advanced till he was appointed first 
general manager of the London and South-Western line 
—which he may be said to have completed, remodelled, and 
reorganised-—and then the chairman of the company. For 
many years he was personally responsible for the safety 
of members of the Royal Family when they travelled over 
the L. and S.W. system. 


Japanese Umbrellas.—Some time agoas I watched a 
Japanese juggler twirling his paper umbrella I overheard an 
English girl expressing heartfelt pity for the poor little Jap 
maiden who gets caught in a shower with such a flimsy 
protection. The pity was much misplaced. I do not mean 
to suggest that it does not rain in Japan. It does— 
furiously ; but the Japanese umbrella, though a paper one, 
is wonderfully efficient. The paper is oiled, and a torrent of 
rain runs off it as easily as it would off a duck’s back. I 
am not so sure that it would suffer by comparison with ours 
—except as a weapon. ‘The British “brolly” is big and 
ugly and black, and damp and unpleasant when it rains— 
which is neatly always. The Jap article is small, light, 
pretty, and gay of colour, and in its youthful days always 
dry. Of course your staid 
Japanese gentleman does 
not carry one of the de- 
corated, beflowered parasols 
you see on the stage; his 
colours are less aggressive. 
The ladies’ are more bril- 
liant; but I am sorry to 
say that of Jate years they 
have taken {to the plain silk 
parasols of Paris, though 
they have the grace to 
choose the lighter colours. 


Campbell & Gray 


ion of the navy), G. T. Dunning (timekeeper) 


An April Maid 


‘They say your eyes 
Are April skies, 
Half sunny and half tearful; 
But yet to me 
You seem to be 
Particularly cheerful. 
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Some rouse your ire 

To sudden fire [you ; 
And find too late they’ve lost 

I’ve too much tact 

For such an act, 


A Flat in Tokio.— In nothing have I crossed you. 


GROUP NOW DISPLAYING THEIR PROWESS AT THE ALHAMBRA 


“TERRIBLE ” 


WRESTLERS OF ALL NATIONS—A 


oO 


(Scotland), Charles Green (England), Tom Cannon (England), Mehmet Codjali (Arabia), Ahmed Madrali (Turkey), G. Harrington (master of 


mons (America), Bartoletti (I 


Neilson (Denmark), Alec 
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Antoni Pierri (manage 


ceremonies), Siegfried (Germ 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 


People who imagine that 
life in Japan means a resi- 
dence in a bamboo and 
paper hut lighted in the 
evening by paper lanterns 
will probably be surprised 


Yea, some assert 
You are a flirt, 
Well, I have had my schooling, 
My love for you 
Is deep and true 
As—any April fooling, 


at this heading, but as a 

matter of fact European architecture is rapidly superseding 
bamboo and paper in Tokio. The public buildings and the 
principal private offices, the embassies and clubs, are all 
substantially built of brick and stone and lighted by the 
electric light. The residential quarters are chiefly in the 
suburbs and are full of villas in gardens, but in the business 
quarter the only residences possible are an oriental adapta- 
tion of the flat system. As Jand grows more valuable and 
the town spreads out no doubt the speculative builder will 
construct piles of modern mansions just as he has in 
London and Paris. No doubt, also, the Japanese visiting 
cards will have diminished in size or else flat-dwellers with 
a large acquaintance will have no room for them. 


An Age of Fads.—We live in an age when the crank 
and his ways are distinctly popular. The man who lives on 
half-a-dozen biscuits a day and walks ten miles regularly 
before breakfast, or never puts on a hat, will find plenty of 
people to imitate him, and most of these will be found 
ready to declare that since adopting one and all of these 
fads they have enjoyed perfect health. It is difficult, how- 
ever, nowadays to exploit a really new fad, though in this 
respect the Americans are more daring if not more ingenious 
than we are. A New York crank has recently discovered 
that sleeping in a hot-water bath is a splendid cure for 
indigestion, and the cure has obtained considerable popu- 
larity ; the crank has made his reputation, and everyone 
except those who really suffer from indigestion is satisfied. 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Precocious Painter in Paris—A Collection of Cannon Balls— 
A Duke’s Railway—The Birthdays of the Week. 


Lismore Castle.—lIf, or rather when, the King 
a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire at Lismore Castle 


during the coming tour in Ireland they will see 
quite a collection of cannon balls that at one 
time or another were fired at the historic keep ; 
but the castle has pious as well as warlike 
associations, for a bishop’s crozier dated 1156 
was found there during the alterations in 1864. 
Just opposite the castle on the other side of the 
river are the famous Balleen gardens, which are 
considered the prettiest in Ire'and. I believe 
the head gardener boasts that within its boun- 
daries he has every plant and shrub that is 
native to the country. There is some fine 
fishing in the duke’s part of the river with a 
large salmon leap on the Fermoy side of the 
castle. It is usually let for about £500 a year, 
but it has cost the duke something handsome 
to preserve it. He has fought actions innumer- 
able to preserve his fishing rights. 


A Flourishing Community. — The most 
interesting show place in the neighbourhood 
of Lismore Castle is Mount Milleray. The 
mountain itself is a spur of the Knockmeal- 
downs, and was given with a piece of land 
adjoining to some French Franciscans. On 
the mountain side the monks settled down, the 
rough, unreclaimed waste was transformed, 
and there is now a flourishing community 
numbering about 200 with a church, a college, 
and a junior school grafted on to the origi- 
nal monastery. A great guest-house has also 
been built where every visitor who calls is 
served with food without charge. The prin- 
cipal room in the guest-house, by the way, is 
garnished with a collection of photographs of 
recent viceroys, from which few, if any, are 
missing. The monks of Milleray are famous 
for their bread, and always supply the castle 
when the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire 
are in residence. 
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Thaddée Styka lives in Paris and is the son of an artist. 
year. In our illustration he is represented at work on a bust. 


ie) 


and Queen pay 
distance of some 


“Life in a Garrison Town.” 


~ [Shortly after the publication of the sup- 
pressed German novel it was announced that 
the Kaiser had arrived off Vigo.] 


The sun stood high o’er Bodley Head, 
That jutting promontory, 
And on the stern Trop Fort it shed 
An unaccustomed glory. 
The battleship, ‘‘ Lese-Majesté ” 
Rode idly at its moorings; 
Lieutenant Bilse passed the day 
In violent outpourings. 


But suddenly there comes a cry, 
“”® sail on the horizon!” 
Commander Lane glues to his eye 
The glass which he relies on. 
“Prepare to fight,” he shouts, ‘‘ my lads 
Fate is our advertiser ; 
Here comes the finest of all ads— 
Here comes the German Kaiser!” 


Then boldly stride forth Captains Max, 
John Davidson, and Watson, 
Resplendent in their haversacks, 
Soon to have gory spots on. 
And stride forth other mighty men 
Whom any foe might deem an 
Array to fear, Le Gallienne, 
And Owen, dauntless Seaman, 


The Kaiser's fleet with vigour rears 
The frowning Head of Bodley ; 
‘The garrison’s resounding cheers 
Strike him as sounding oddly. 
And when he sights that stout array 
His joints begin to crackle; 
His orders are to sail away— 
Such foes he dares not tackle. 


Mostyn T. PIGOTT. 


THE CHILD PAINTER -THADDEE STYKA 


Since he was seven years of age he has always been drawing, painting, and modelling. 
A recent interviewer declared that he was not spoiled by success and was still, 
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A Ducal Railway.—The railway from Fermoy to Waterford—a 


thirty-five miles—was, | believe, built by the late 
Duke of Devonshire at a cost of something 
like £250,000. Of course, it was intended 
mainly to serve the castle, and there is a 
station on it at Lismore, about nine miles 
from Fermoy. The country round Lismore is 
an ideal one for motoring, and it is rumoured 
that the duke’s two motors — comparativels 
recent acquisitions, by the way—are going over 
befcre the fatnily to enable the drivers to 
become intimately acquainted with the roads. 
There are some good cattle in the stables as 
well for those who care to ride or drive. Indeed, 
the duke generally keeps one or two stud 
horses there from his own racing stock for the 
benefit of the farmers on the estate, who are 
keen breeders. ; some of the finest hunters that 
come cut of Ireland hail from the neighbour- 
hood of Lismore. 


Many Happy Returns to—Afri/ 6: Lord 
Francis Osborne, 1830, Lord Cardrass,1878 ; 
Lord Hugh Grosvenor, 1884 ; Judge Bomfpas, 
LEC T8SG SADT T s Lord Mostyn, 1856; 
Mr. Derek Kepfel, 1863; Lord Glanusk, 
1840; Lord Hillsborough, 1894; Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne, 1868. April 8; King of Denmark, 
1818; Prince Albert of Belgium, 1875; P1in- 
cess Frederick Leopold of Prussia; lady 
Razlan. April): Kine of the Belgians, 1835 ; 
Princess Adolphus of Teck; Lord Belmore, 
1835; Lord Breadalbane, 1851; Lord Nor- 
manton, 1865, April10: Lady Wharnclife ; 
Lord Albert Osborne, 1866; Lord Radstock, 
1833; Lord Charles Nennedy 1875 ; “General” 
Booth, 1829. April 11: Lady Lurgan, Lord 
Ailesbury, 1842; Sir Harry Foley Vernon, 
1834; Mr. John Davidson, 1857. April 12: 
Princess Adolphus of Schaumburg-Lippe; 
Lord Poltimore, 1837 ; Lord Brecknock, 1899 ; 
General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, 1837. 
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He exhibited at the Salon last 
apart from his art, a charming child 
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THE TATLER 


Literary and Art Gossip. 


Sidelights on the Theatre.—Mrs. Alec Tweedi+, who has just 
published a new book, has long been known in the world of literature 
and social life. She is the daughter of the late Dr. George Harley 
and made a considerable reputation in 1890 by her book, 4 
Girl's Ride-in Iceland. Since then she has given us descriptions of 
travel in Norway, Denmark, and Finland, has written a book eu titled 
Mexico as I Saw it, and has now provided through the firm of 
Hutchinson a very racy account of her impressions of actors and 
actresses entitled Behind the Footlights. Mrs. Tweedie has met 
all the well-known “stars of the stage” in social life, and she tells 
lively anecdotes of Sir Henry Irving, Mr. George Alexander, Mr. and 
Mrs. Seymour Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Maude, and a hundred 
others. The gossip about these worthies is not momentous, but it 
will no doubt attract a great deal of attention, and there are 
things said by some of her heroes and heroines that are noteworthy. 
“No author should dramatise his own books” is the idea of 
Mr. Frohman, while we are told that Mr. Frankfort Moore always 
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MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 


Author of A Gils Ride in Iceland and Behind the Footlights 


to 
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carries a little note book with him and “has the nucleus of a 
hundred novels always in his pocket.” To say, however, that 
Mr. Pinero rarely goes to a theatre is contrary to my experience of 
him ; I have seen him there very often. 


Miss Guiney’s ‘‘Emmet.”—I have received the following letter 
fron Mr. Alfred Nutt, the publisher of Rofert Emmet, by Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney, in reference to my complaint that Emmet’s 
name was wrongly spelt :— 

57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C. 

Dear Mr. TarLter,—From the accompanying copy of Miss Guiney’s Emmet (to 
which I hope you will give a six-column review) you will see that she, at any rate, is 
not responsible for the superfluous ‘‘t."’. It should have been eliminated by me when 
a compositor insisted on thrusting it in.— Yours truly, ALFRED Nurt. 
Lam afraid I cannot give the six columns that Mr. Nutt asks for, 
but I have always held a strong persuasion—with which certain 
foolish publishers do not agree—that a paragraph may even be more 
effective in selling a book than a lengthy review which no one reads. 
I have, therefore, pleasure in bearing witness that Miss Guiney’s 
little biography of Robert Emmet is far and away the best sketch 
of that picturesque rebel that has yet been published. Miss Guiney 
is an American of Irish parentage; her father was a general—not 
one of the imaginary generals of whom visitors to the States hear so 
much but a real general of the Northern Army in the American 
Civil War. She now resides in Oxford, and is without doubt 
one of the most learned women in Englaid. 


Conflicting Views of Emmet.—Miss Guiney is editing for 
the Clarendon Press a definite edition of the works of 
Vaughan, the Silurist ; she is wriiing for the Longmans a brief 
biography of Richard Hurrell Froude ; and she has under- 
taken for Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s “ Literary Lives” series a 
biography of Hazlitt. She has a remarkable style and, indeed 
in my judgment, is one of the half-dozen women writers in 
England who really do possess a good style. This is evident 
to anyone who has read the new biography of Emmet. The 
career of Emmet is perhaps the most delicate ground that 
anyone can possibly travel upon ; he is the most loved of Irish 
heroes among the peasantry- of that country, and he is the 
most hated by the Conservative section of the community. 
Judge O’Connor Morris, for example, in his book on “ Ireland” 
dismisses him contemptuously in three lines and mis-spells 
his name. 


A Well-written Book.—But Emmet’s portrait is in every 
Irish cottagé, and Tom Moore, who was a fellow student with 
him at Trinity College, has enshrined him in imperishable 
verse. I have no hesitation in saying that Miss Guiney in 
this little volume has enshrined him in imperishable prose. 
She has told his tragic story with singular impartiality but 
with a quite remarkable charm of style. English people as 
a rule know nothing of the heroes of Ireland, and probably 
the average Irishman knows just as little of Simon de Mont- 
fort, of Hampden, and of Pym. But Owen Roe O’Neill and 
Sarsfield, Wolfe Tone, and Emmet are great names in Ireland, 
and their lives might be profitably studied by English people. 
Here, at any rate, is an opportunity for the small sum of 
1s. 6d. of reading a piece of very beautiful English. 


The Coming R.A.—Some of the R.A.’s and A.R.A.’s 
showed their pictures on the same day as the outsiders this 
year in consequence of Easter. Many, however, have waited 
until Easter Saturday and Sunday. An interesting crowd was 
gathered at Mr. Alfred East’s studio, where some very fine 
landscapes were on view, including a most beautiful presenta- 
tion of Japanese scenery. Mr. Robert Brough’s principal 
picture is “ The Marquis of Linlithgow.” Mr. Brough, by the 
way, is a Scot from Aberdeen, and the Aberdeen newspapers 
devote more space to his pictures than an English journal 
devotes to any half-dozen artists. Mr. John Collier is sending to 
the Royal Academy portraits of Mrs. Kendal, Miss Ellen Terry, 
and Mr. Tree, while among other things he is sending Mrs. 
Anthony Hope’s portrait to the New Gallery. Mr. Stanhope 
‘Forbes is sending a portrait of the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe 
and a picture entitled “The Seine Boat,” while one of Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes’s pictures is called “The Troubadour.” 
Mr. Frampton’s contributions to the Academy include a bust 
of the late Archbishop Temple and one of Lord Salisbury. 
Mr. Leader sends several landscapes, including ‘‘ Evening in 
a Surrey Pine Wood” and “A Welsh River.” Mr. Briton 
Riviére’s- great picture is called ‘‘ Youth,” while Mr. Marcus 
Stone’s is called ‘* The Proposal Accepted.” Mr. W. B. Wollen, 
one of the Sphere artists, has perhaps not the least attractive 
picture in the whole exhibition ; it is entitled “ Waterloo,” and 
represents the Duke of Wellington giving an order for the whole 
British line to move forward after the repulse of the Imperial 
Guard. 
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THE ’VARSITY SPORTS AT QUEEN’S CLUB 
How Cambridge Won by Eight Events to Two. 


Gloomy weather and the overwhelmingly easy 
victory of Cambridge somewhat detracted 
from the interest of the ’varsity sports at 
Queen’s Club on March 26, Eight out of the 
ten events were won by Cambridge, Oxford’s 
only victories being the long jump and the 
half-mile. Much the best races of the day 
were the mile, the quarter, and the half, all 
of which resulted in close and exciting finishes. 
So far this year the Light Blue star appears 
to be in the ascendant, all the three principal 
events—the Association fooiball match, the 
boat race, and the sports—having fallen to 
their lot, while they have an excellent chance 
of continuing their successes in the cricket 
match at Lord’s next June. In the contests 
between Oxford and Cambridge victory seems 


to run in cycles. During the nineties fortune 


3 Fi THE LONG JUMP 
smiled for the most part on Oxford; now it 


THE THREE MILES RACE 


A. R. Churchill winning T. A. Leach, Oxford, the winner 


appears to be Cambridge’s turn 


THE HIGH JUMP THE HIGH JUMP 


\ J. K. Macmeikan, Oxford, 5 ft. Gin. &. E. Leader, Cambridge (winner), 5 ft. 11in. 


THE HURDLE RACE 
F H. Teall, Cambridge, the winner 


THE THREE MILES RACE 


The first lap--the winner, A. R. Churchill, is third in the photograph 
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t cannot be said that 
I went to the Bar 
wilfully or of malice 
aforethought, for I 
never had the slightest 
intention of becoming 
a barrister. In my 
early years, on leaving 
Rugby for Cambridge, 
my great desire was to 
go into business, but 
for one thing the means 
at my disposal were not 
sufficient to enable me 
to start on that large 
scale which alone, | 
think, ensures success, and for another thing both my grandfather 
and my. uncle were barristers. My father was very anxious: that 
1 should keep up what he considered to be a sort of family 
tradition and that I should follow in their footsteps. To humour 
him, therefore, | went to the Bar. I cannot help thinking on 
looking backward that I am of the opinion of the distinguished 
judge who said not long ago, ‘‘ That if he could have foreseen the 
difficulties he had to encounter at the Bar and the obstacles he had 
to overcome he would never have had the courage to enter the 
profession.” This simple fact has been recognised by many eminent 
lawyers, and certainly for my own. part I would not advise any man 
to go to the Bar unless he has a firm of solicitors or other lezal 
influence at his back to give him a start or is possessed of sufficient 
private means to enable him to wait. The real difficulty for the 
barrister is that it is the only profession in which the person who 
does the work is not brought into direct contact with the person who 
actually pays the fees; and a barrister’s practice depends entirely 
on the solicitor, who is the medium through whom the briefs are 
delivered and who has practically an unfettered discretion in the 
selection of counsel. The time of waiting for briefs is always a very 
serious matter, and unless a man has means and influence there is 
very little chance of early success at any rate. 

My leanings towards a business career having been paternally 
extinguished I had to turn my thouyvhts into other directions and 
choose a calling or profession. The Bar always had a singular 
fascination for me, and [ daresay I was more attracted by it in my 
earlier years than might have been the case to-day, when competition 
is far keener, when, | believe, there is less work to do, and when 
there are a great number of very able men competent and anxious 
to undertake it. Amongst the things which induced me to go to the 
Bar were the activity and change of life, the long break for rest in 
the year’s labours, and the extraordinary variety of work which a 
busy barrister has todo. Another and very cogent reason was that, 
so far as I could see, a barrister is largely his own master and enjoys 
very fully that personal liberty which is so dear to some of us. To 
a very great extent you are your own master; you are not tied up, 
so to speak, although sometimes you would like to be tied up a bit 
more, especially in the opening stages of your career. There is 
another reason why I went to the Bar, and that is the element of 
fighting which is inseparable from all work in the Law Courts. One 
likes to contest a case, and-as every student of criminology knows there 
are no greater opportunities for fighting than those which are associated 
with famous criminal cases. These cases are essentially battles of wits 
and skill, and apart froin their combative side they offer an irre- 
sistible attraction in the insight they afford into many phases of life. 

1 can very clearly remember the origin of my desire to go to the 
Bar. When J was fourteen or fifteen years old 1 was taken to the 
police court at Brighton—my native town—where the magistrates 
were making their preliminary inquiry into a charge of murder 
against a woman named Christiana Edmonds. She was accused 
of a particularly cunning and diabolical murder by poison and 
was afterwards convicted at the Old Bailey and sentenced to death, 
but was subsequently reprieved. She is, I believe, still confined in 
Broadmocr Asylum as a criminal lunatic. I remember particularly 


MR. MARSHALL HALL AT THE PRESENT DAY 


THE BOY: 
What Will He Become ? 


XVII_—HOW I BECAME A BARRISTER 
By Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., M.P 
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well how greatly fas- 
cinated I was even at 
that early age by the 
marvellous amount of 
detailed investigation 
which the prosecution 
of the prisoner involved 
and the clever way in 
which the evidence had 
been collected and led 
up to the conviction of 
the woman. To this 
day | always think of 
it as one of the most 
remarkable criminal 
cases on record. Sir 
Douglas Straight, the present editor of the Pad/ A/all Gazette, was 
one of the counsel engaged, and went down to the police-court 
proceedings at Brighton, 

Following these preliminary symptoms, so to speak, I found my 
leaning towards the Bar was becoming strengthened by the knowledge 
that some of the men of my own time were leaving the university 
and coming up to London to read for the Bar and eat their dinners. 
One likes to keep up one’s old associations, and 1 have no doubt that 
| was influenced in this direction. I also came to Lordon, and in 
due course was called to the Bar of the Inner Temple. Before 
settling sesiously to work I travelled round the world 

I was fortunate in making a very good beginning, for I became 
a pupil of Mr. Tindal Atkinson, a prominent member of the North- 
eastern Circuit and now a county-court judge. But at the end of my 
pupilage no briefs were forthcoming, and briefs being what I wished 
for above ail things else at that time I wandered down to the Old 
Bailey. 1 was sitting in the robing-room doing nothing, except, 
perhaps, gloomily thinking, when a member of the Bar, whom I did 
not then know, asked me whether, if I had nothing better to do, | 
would make a note of a case for him. As I had nothing at all to do 
I readily and joyfully intimated that I should be happy to accept his 
invitation. I made the note—the case was that of Orrock, the 
famous Camberwell murderer, who was hanged chiefly on the 
evidence of a scratch on a chisel. I discovered that my unknown 
friend was Mr.—now Sir—Forrest Fulton, K.C., Recorder of London. 
Apparently he was pleased with my efforts, for I was rewarded with 
a nominal junior brief to assist him at the trial, That was the 
beginning of a friendship between us which has lasted ever since 
and which I value most highly. 

Once more I was fascinated by the conduct of a remarkable case, 
for on that occasion Sir Forrest Fulton displayed extraordinary skill 
in his advocacy. At his suggestion I determined to join the Old 
Bailey and Middlesex Sessions and devote myself to criminal work. 
I-was with him for some few years, then again at his instigation 
I enlarged the sphere of my labours and entered upon common-law 
work. I went to the chambers of the late Sir Charles Hall, where I 
still am. I have therefore been closely associated with two 
Recorders of London, being pupil and devil to one and associated 
with the other. I have also received much friendly help from 
Mr. Charles F. Gill, K.C. 

I ama firm believer in devilling because it is the only way in 
which you can get on at the Bar unless you have outside influence. 
To the ordinary young man devilling is the only school in which 
that experience and practice can be gained which are essential to 
the successful barrister. 

In tgoo | was elected the Conservative member for the Southport 
division of Lancashire. As a member of the House of Commons my 
limited spare time is very much taken up, for there is much work to 
do and many constituents to see, to say nothing of the extraordinary 
amount of correspondence which has to be got through. But with it 
all I manage to enjoy golf, shooting, tennis, and cricket, and to do 
something, if only a little,in the way of collecting old silver, minia- 
tures, prints, and other such things—a hobby by which I am very 
much attracted, 


MR. MARSHALL HALL AS A YOUNG MAN 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY A 
INTERVIEWS—No. V. ||| full | 


| 
| 


(Retired Monarchs) 


Mr. and Mrs. Leo Africanus | a etait | 
at Home. pepe La 


eis NRE ee ERR IO RH amen ms aac mes caen es Sinncan 


“Oh, yes, I like England. Uganda is no piace for lions since they ran that ‘‘We are both of us disgusted, however, with the number of divorce cases 
vulgar railway through our private grounds” which occur in this country” 


“Am | a vegetarian? No, sir, | am not. But | cannot see that the question is of any interest to your readers; it is certainly distasteful to me" 
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CAMILLA’S CHASE 


A Short Story. 


By Ethel and Arthur Ropes. 


f a fast-fattening friend came to me and asked me in panting 
accents to give him a sovereign remedy to reduce his girth | 
should recommend him to go house-hunting in a respectable quarter 
of London with a moderate limit on the rent he offered. If that 
friend was an enemy—as sometimes happens—I should make the 
suggestion with double fervour. So, I think, would Camilla. 

We had returned from our continental honeymoon and were 
staying at a highly respectable establishment which wavered 
between a boarding-house and a hotel. But this was strictly tempo- 
rary ; we, and more. especially Camilla, were set on having a house 
of ourown. ‘That is so say, on four days in the week Camilla was 
set on having a house ; on two days she longed for a flat, and on the 
remaining day could only be satisfied with a half-house. 

So it was with no desire to reduce our weight or mortify our pride 
that we first walked into a house agent’s office. (In the Wild West, 
I believe, a highwayman is known as a “road agent.”) This office 
was like the vestibule of a palace, with a tesselated floor and steps. 
It had been raining, and Camilla nearly plunged nose first into the 
bosom of the clerk in charge. Perhaps he despised us as persons 
unused to dwelling in marble halls and filled with the sordid hope 
of securing quarters for less than £200 a year. At any rate he 
sniffed with cold pride—unless it was from cold without the pride— 
and answered our inquiry as to houses by reading a description of 
flats in Green Shrub Gardens. This annoyed Camilla, for it was 
one of her house days ; the flat day was yesterday. Besides, all the 
agents seemed to want to send us to Green Shrub Gardens. We 
came to know the Green Shrub expression on their faces—a mild 
and deprecating smile accompanied by a slight and conscious cough. 
we never went to see the locality. Camilla says she has heard 
people say things about Green Shrub Gardens. 

On this occasion she sternly reminded the sniffing clerk that she 
wanted a house, and while he was looking up particulars of* houses 
she examined the plans of a new block of, flats hanging (the plans, 
I mean) on the wall, and almost relapsed into her opinions -of 
yesterday. Camilla is very changeable ; sometimes a fear seizes me 
that her taste may come to vary as suddenly in husbands as in hats 
and houses. 

“ Augustus, dear,” she said as we slid humbly out of the tesse- 
lated temple with an order to view a house at £150 a year, “I know 
of a much nicer agent who lives a few doors down in the street oppo- 
site. He hasn’t got a big office, but he’s most polite and quite old. 
1 popped in on him yesterday just to ask if he had any cheap flats, 
and he said he hadn’t anything that would quite suit me” (I was 
not surprised), “ but he might have a small house.” 

“ And to-day,” 1 said with dignity, “you want houses and not 
flats. What a pity we can’t get a convertible house that would turn 
into a flat when you touched a button.” Camilla pinched me and 
we entered the new agent’s office. 1 let her do the talking, with the 
result that the neat old man, who shared the office with a fine old 
varnished map, evidently took me for Camilla’s younger brother, and 
when I threw in a suggestion he answered me in a tone of paternal 
condescension. Camilla’s mouth quivered, and I introduced the 
words, “my wife,” into my next sentence with some ostentation 
We received orders to see a number of houses supposed to be suitable. 
We saw those houses. They made me wonder whether the British 
builder ever employs an architect, or, indeed, has any» fixed idea 
about the uses of rooms before he builds them. We found houses 
in which the coals had to be carried through the dining-room, and 
the bath-room opened on the “ hall” (so-called), while the only cup- 
board big enough for a larder was in the best bedroom. Finally, | 
became so callous to incongruities that 1 should hardly have smiled 
to see the dustbin in the drawing-room. 

When there was no little eccentricity of construction Camilla found 
some fatal defect not obvious to the masculine mind. The house 
might be overlooked by others, which was horrid, or it was isolated 
and would be cold; it was too near to the omnibus route or too 
far from the railway. After a week or two of steady hunting we had 
only found one dwelling that really satisfied our—her—requirements, 

The house was empty, and had been so for.a few months, but 
this of itself was too common to cause suspicion. The rent suited 
our means; the street in which the house was seemed quiet and 
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respectable and was near a main thoroughfare where yellow omni- 
buses ran unceasingly, with an occasional blue phantom. The house 
itself was detached but sheltered, with a back garden just large 
enough not to play lawn tennis in. To be sure this garden ended 
on a low-class street full of dirty shops overflowing into stalls on 
Saturday nights, but after all, as Camilla pointed out, the paling was 
high with spikes on the-top, and there were trees rising still higher. 

The building itself was quaint, with an air of old-fashioned 
comfort even in its emptiness. The house next it was also empty, 
but Camilla preferred this one because it had a square hall, like a 
room, which she intended to nt up “ with rugs and—and things, you 
know,” by which I found that she meant divans. The agreement 
was not signed, but we had practically decided to take the house 
and were already choosing wall papers and curtains in the shop 
windows. 

We were taking a stroll together one mild evening and Camilla 
insisted on going to look at our future home. ‘I want to try and 
imagine us in it,” she explained, “and then we can see what it looks 
ike at night.” It was late autumn and darkness came early. I 
ventured to suggest that I did not suppose there was much difference, 
and that houses did not generally throw out a fresh story in the 
night or blossom out into night-blooming balconies. 

“You have no imagination!” said Camilla scornfully, and I 
bowed to the censure ; compared with her I have none, which is 
perhaps as well for both of us. 

“ How nice it will be,” said Camilla, tucking her arm through 
mine by way of toning down the acidity of her last. remark, “when 
we get into our own dear little house!” “Or flat,” I continued 
sotto voce, for she was, I felt sure, quite capable of changing her 
mind before we signed the agreement. 

“What did you say?” she asked, with a danger note in her 
voice. ‘I was only remarking on the hat of that woman who just 
passed,” I explained. ‘I thought you said flat,” she persisted. “ It 
was very flat,” I answered. Camilla turned round to look, but the 
passer-by was lost in shadow. ‘‘Hats are being worn flatter,” she 
mused, “I want a new hat now.” I changed the subject hurriedly 
and regretted my lapse from truthfulness. 

An autumn evening in London covers a multitude of architectural 
sins. There was a smoky red glow in the western sky, and a soft 
mist blurred the outlines of the streets into picturesque mystery. 
The shop fronts jetted golden floods of light into the roadway. Our 
road, as we had come to think it, was dark, only broken with the 
pale gold of the gas lamps or the ruddy patch of a fire-lit window. 
We reached the house of our choice, where above the long grass of 
the neglected front garden rose the gaunt boards of three agents 
like weird toadstools in one of Mr. Wells’s worlds. The tradesmen’s 
entrance at the side was open, and we passed into the back garden, 
quaint and long and narrow, and sheltered by trees which were now 
shedding their golden leaves to be trampled in the mud. I thought 
of an American millionaire scattering his wealth in providing free 
fiction, and it saddened me ; I turned to look at the house, and it 
had a friendly, welcoming aspect for all its dark windows. Houses 
have a great deal of facial expression ; some are simply idiotic, others 
are ruggedly kind, and I have seen villas so villainous that I would 
not care to go near them at night. 

Camilla called my attention to the benevolent expression of our 
house. ‘It is lovely,” she said, ecstatically squeezing my arm by 
way of emphasis, “to find a sweet little home like this, and right in 
London, too!” “ Yes, and over the bridge,” I added; for half a 
mile eastward would have doubled the rent. Someone in the dirty 
street beyond the garden began to whistle “The Honeysuckle and 
the Bee,” and much as I detest the tune it seemed to touch a chord in 
my being. I put my arm round Camilla and drew her to me. It 
was one of those moments of supreme spiritual bliss which come so 
seldom in youth and so almost never afterwards. 

We stood silent for some minutes till my attention was arrested 
by a curious sound of hissing and crackling in the street beyond, a 
noise which grew louder and more persistent. It broke the spell, and 
Camilla sighed and spoke. .“ Do you know,” she said, “on an even- 
ing like this ’—she paused, for there was a sound of opening doors 
and a gush of misty, golden light seemed to well up over the fence at 
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Sportsman (who has blown puss to bits): This is the first rabbit | have ever shot, Binks 
Keeper (disgusted) : Wot a pity you can't have ’er stuffed, sir; but you might ‘ave 'er fenced in 
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the bottom of the garden—‘‘I always think of those lines,” she 
resumed, ‘‘‘ Th. re went an incense through the land one night—— ” 

There did. As she spoke a gust of it—fat, rancid, burning, 
sickening—smote us squarely in the face, and we reeled backwards. 
A babel of voices arose in the street beyond, and the stench 
broadened and thickened. Had some scientific anarchist turned 
Joose a deadly vapour to destroy the middle classes ? ‘ What is it ?” 
cried Camilla through the folds of her handkerchief. ‘‘ Fried fish ! ” 
I answered. By this time we were out in the front garden among 
the notice boards. Camilla clung to the pole of ore and moaned. 

“Oh, it can’t be!” she said. “Fancy having that smell every 
night! It must be a mistake, or an accident. Somebody has 
dropped a tallow candle—a whole bunch of candles—on a stove. It 
can’t be every night ! ” 

“I’m afraid it is,’ I said, ‘* but we'll go round and see.” We 
took the next cross street and emerged in the low neighbourhood at 
the foot of our garden, or rather of the garden that could never be 
ours. We made for the smell, There was no possibility of error in 
the direction. Wecould have leaned up against the odour. It wasa 
fried fish shop—I beg its pardon, emporium ; a large place, plainly 
the most prosperous (except the public-hous~) in the neighbourhood, 
Women were passing in and out, seeking their suppers and those of 
their husbands; and as the doors swung that indescribable smell 
shouted at us afresh. Evidently this was a nightly function. 

We walked back to the boarding-house (or hotel) in much 
dejection, Our happy home was impossible. The only way to keep 
out that odour would have been to seal the windows and doors at 
the back hermetically. But who could ever do this with a British 
window? Every week evening the rear of the house would become 
uninhabitable to anyone with an average nose, and continue so till 
a wind sprang up. I did not sign the agreement for that house, and 
I told the agent my reason. He said that some people were very 
particular and that if we had settled down in the place we should not 
have noticed the smell in a little while. To that I assented, saying 
that when we were poisoned we should not be able to notice smells 
of any kind. _Heseemed hurt, but brightened up, and with a nervous 
cough offered me a flat in Green Shrub Gardens. 

A few days later, as we went into the drawing-room at our hotel 
(or boarding-house), we met Hammersley there. Camilla once 
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rather liked Hammersley (though she says she did not) and now 
abominates him, and I have always disliked him. He came 
over and shook hands with us both as if he had only lived for 
that meeting. Then he rallied us with pleasant jocosity on our 
house-hunting habits. ‘Been hunting lately, Mrs. Burnham ?” he 
asked Can illa. 

“ Yes,” she said, “‘ we have.” 

“T expect you’re on a hot scent now,” he remarked with an 
unpleasant grin that he believes to express badinage. 

“We have been lately,” I answered with absolute truth. 

“So am I,” said Hammersley.“ 1’m going to marry and settle 
down, too, in a month, and I’ve found the nicest little house and 
quite a bit of garden half-a-mile off here.” 

Camilla’s eyes lit up with interest and she pinched me; our 
chosen home was half-a-mile away. “ It’s a detached place,” he 
went on, ‘‘ with a sore of friendly look about it, don’t you know, and 
a nice square hall, and lots of room inside. Of course the garden 
runs down to a kind of a lane with dirty shops, but you can’t be 
overlooked from there, and I think I shall take the place for three 
years.” 

Camilla looked at me and | looked back ; neither of us liked the 
man, but we felt loth to Jet him go to his doom. 

Hammersley misunderstood our exchange of glances in his own 
mean way. 

“T say,” he remarked, “I fancy you know which house I’m after, 
but I don’t mean to let you have it, you know. Friendship’s all very 
well, but it doesn’t go to giving up a house like that.” 

Camilla and I exchanged glances again, and there was no 
compunction in our eyes now. “Oh, of cowse, we couldn’t think 
of spoiling your sport, Mr. Hammersley,” said Camilla. “We have 
seen a house like that, but we are rather off houses just now, and I 
think we shall go flat-hunting.” 

“Tn fact,” I put in with a meaning look at Camilla, “we have 
other fish to fry.” 

Hammersley smiled condesc:ndingly at the familiar metaphor, 
and we talked of the Education Bill. Next morning he signed his 
agreement. This was three months ago ; but passing through that 
quiet street the other day I saw the boards up again. Poor 
Hammersley ! 
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Each of these pictures represent some violation of gcod manners, Write on a sheet of paper, with your name and address, what you consider to be 

the particular act of bad manners in each picture. Nothing need be cut out; it will be sufficient to give the number of the picture referred to. This 

competition, which began in our issue of March 16, closes this week. In all, four sets of pictures have appeared. If you wish to enter for the competition 

send your solutions of the four sets of pictures to The Detection Editor, ‘‘The Tatler” Office, Great New Street, E.C., not later than April 12. If you 

missed any of the previous pictures you can obtain the numbers containing them from your newsagent. For the most accurate solutions three prizes 

are offered: (1) A beautiful Framed Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen; (2) a Framed Drawing by Ernest Prater; (3) a Framed Drawing by Holland 
Tringham 
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NOVELISTS IN THEIR HOMES 
Miss Rosa Carey at East Putney. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 

Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey, who wrote her first book as far back as 1868, is still one of the most popular of English novelists. The best known of her 

novels, which number more than thirty, are perhaps ‘Basil Lyndhurst,” ‘Only the Governess,” and ‘Nellie’s Memories.” A plebiscite recently taken in 

the American public libraries declared her to be the best-read novelist in the United States, while Nellie in ‘‘Nellie’s Memories” is the favourite heroine 
of many English girls 
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IN THE TRACK OF THE WAR. 


‘Some of the Regiments which Russia is Sending to the Seat of War. 


A DETACHMENT OF COSSACKS FROM THE DON PROVINCE 
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INFANTRY OF THE CRACK SEMIONOVSKY REGIMENT 


Two of the men are dancing the trepak, the national dance 
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THE COAST DEFENCES OF ENGLAND 


How Our Harbours are Protected in Time of War. 


West & Son 
HOW A HARBOUR IS PROTECTED AGAINST ATTACKS OF TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO CRAFT BY A BOOM PLACED ACROSS THE ENTRANCE 


West & Sot 


BLOWING UP A HARBOUR-DEFENCE TORPEDO BOOM BY MEANS OF SUBMARINE MINES 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The Duke’s Sons.— 
The Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s two sons, on 
whom the King has just 
conferred a knighthood, 
are very little known to 
the general public. The 
elder of them, Rear- 
Admiral FitzGeorge, was 
equerry to the late 
Duke and in constant 
attendance on his father, 
but went very little into 
general society. Hehas 
a house in Eaton Square 
and is a member of the 
Carlton and Marl- 
borough clubs. The 
younger brother, Colonel 
Augustus _ FitzGeorge, 
joined the Rifle Brigade 
in Canada in 1865, and 
was for many years 
A.D.C. to Lord Napier 
in India. He was also for 
some time A.D.C. to the 
King when his Majesty 
as Prince of Wales went 
on his Indian tour in 
1875. He is a most 
enthusiastic . sportsman, 
and was for some time 
one of the best racket- 
players in the service. 
Latterly he has spent a 
good deal of his time 
in the summer watching 
polo at Hurlingham. 


Revolting Unionists. 
—Colonel George Kemp, 
the member for the Hey- 
wood division of Lan- 
cashire, who differs from 
the. Unionist party on 
the question of yellow 
labour, was in his 
younger days a_ great 
cricketer and played for 
both Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Lancashire. 
He is married to a 
daughter of the Earl of 
Ellesmere, and his trade 
is, appropriately enough - 
for a cricketer, the manu- 
facture of flannel. It was said of him at Cam- 
bridge that there never was a man who took 
so little interest in the game which he played 
so well. During the ‘varsity match while 
waiting to go in to bat I remember seeing 
George Kemp reading a book in a retired 
corner of the pavilion apparently quite in- 
different as to how his side was faring. Like 
Major Seely, another of the revolting 
Unionists, Colonel Kemp served with great 
distinction in the South African War. 


Mud v. Pipeclay.—I am afraid that the 
Duke of Beaufort’s reason for resigning the 
command of the Royal Gloucestershire Hus- 
sars will not altogether appeal to military 


Week by Week. 
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LORD CURZON’S SISTER-IN-LAW 
Miss Daisy Leiter 


men. The duke, it appears, objects strongly to 
camping on Salisbury Plain, which he declares 
is a sea of mud in the month of May. In the 
old times at Cheltenham, when the men 
turned out with perfectly clean kits he was 
proud of them, but he takes no pride in lead- 
ing a body of soldiers whose uniforms are 
caked in mud. It must not be supposed from 
this that the duke is an advocate of fair- 
weather soldiering. What he jibs at is not 
rain or cold, but mud pure and unadulterated. 
His idea evidently is that in times of peace it 
is a soldier’s first duty to be clean, and Salisbury 
Plain wou'd turn the smartest regiment into a 
gang of mudlarks. It is curious how a love of 
pipeclay still lingers in the British mind. 
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A Lover of Dogs.— 
There is not a more 
charming hostess in 

j society than Mrs. Leo 
Rothschild. Slightly 
over the middle he ght, 
very slim, and very dark, 
with hair just. turning 
grey, she is gifted with 
a sweet expression, and 
always has a_ smile. 
Like her husband she 
is fond of hunting 
and racing, but hei 
special hobby is dogs. 
She never travels with- 
out a couple of tiny pets. 
These are carried in a 
quaint little box beauti- 
fully got up to pass for 
a portmanteau. In this 
way they avoid any un- 
welcome attention from 
the railway authorities, 
and are, of course, much 
safer than they would 
be if running loose. 
They are the luckiest of 
dogs altogether. When 
they have the misfortune 
to be ill Mrs. Leo has a 
specialist to attend them 
who takes a ten-guinea 
fee for each visit. 


Entertaining the 
Premier.—As a_ philo- 
sopher, a wag solemnly 
informed me the other 
day, Mr. Balfour natu- 
rally chose to spend his 
Easter holiday in Clouds, 
He might have done 
worse. The place is very 
comfortable, and his 
cheerful host, Mr. Percy 
Wyndham, before he 
took the craze for bridge, 
was much given to golf, 
Hence the links at 
Clouds are almost per- 

fect, though I doubt if 
Mr. Balfour appreciated 
his old friend’s humour 


‘in naming the holes 
and bunkers. after 
prominent statesmen. Perhaps Mr. Wynd- 


ham renamed them for the occasion. In 
justice to his handsome son, the Chiet 
Secretary, who is always as neat as a new 
pin, Mr. Percy Wyndham is perforce- the 
picture of neatness, too, and though he is 
nearly seventy he wears his eyeglass with a 
foppish grace that must be the envy of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mrs. Wyndham is a_grand- 
daughter of the famous ‘ Pamela,” whose 
romantic marriage with Lord Edward Fitz- 
Gerald inspired the poets a century ago, Mrs, 
Wyndham is content to entertain charm- 
ingly and to live again through her three 
lovely daughters—Lady Elcho, Mrs. Edwaid 
Pennant, and Mrs. Charles Adeane. 
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BEAUTIES OF ALL NATIONS—-III. JAPAN. 
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The maids of the mighty Mikado 

Are full of the gayest gambado; 
But they’ve only their toys 
When their fathers and boys 

Are facing Port Arthur’s tornado 
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SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Queen and an Admiral.—The late Czar 
created the Queen of Greece an admiral in the 
Russian Navy in consideration of the many kind- 
nesses shown by her Majesty to Russian sailors on 
various occasions ; the Queen of Greece is the only 
woman who ever had this peculiar distinction con- 
ferred on her. King George of Greece was, of 
course, a sailor by profession, and when he came to 
the throne was actually at the time a middy in our 
navy. Prince George of Greece has the distinction 
of being the tallest individual among European 
royalties, the King of Sweden running him hard for 
second place in the matter of height. 


A Fashionable Suburb.— People in society have a 
dread of living in the suburbs, not because there 
is anything intrinsically objectionable in these 
localities but mainly because they are so far 
removed from where society congregates. Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, however, suburb though it be, has 
developed into quite a smart neighbourhood in recent 
years. Lord and Lady Wolverton, Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen, Mrs. Hwfa Williams, and Lord Dunraven 
have all taken residences there. The expense of 
living in Mayfair is growing so enormous that 
soon only newly-made millionaires who want to 
spend their money will be dwellers in that luxurious 
locality. 


THE DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER'S LITTLE CHILDREN 


Lady Mary Montagu (standing) and Viscount Mandeville (sitting). The 
duchess, who married in 1900, is a daughter of Mr. Eugene 
Zimmerman of Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


The Royal Visit to Ireland.—It was at first thought that 
possibly the death of Mr. Reginald Ward might interfere with 
the date of the royal visit to Ireland, but the arrangements in 
connection with that event have been so far advanced that a 
postponement would cause a good deal of public inconvenience. 
Though at present there is but little entertaining going on in 
Dublin the royal visit will be made the occasion of a number of 
large social functions, not only in Dublin but in those different 
parts of Ireland which it is expected his Majesty may visit. 
Lord and Lady Iveagh are giving a big house party at Farm- 
leigh, their residence near Dublin, during the King’s visit, and 
will probably give a series of small dances during that week. 


At Aintree.—Outside royalty few, if any, Englishmen have 
entertained the King so often as has Lord Derby, and his 
Majesty is reported to have said, “1 know Knowsley as 
well as Sandringham and like it almost as well.” A personal 
friendship of long standing exists between the King and Lord 
Derby, and at his Majesty’s express wish the ceremony that 
usually surrounds a royal visit is considerably relaxed at 
Knowsley. This year, in addition to the royal party, there 
were dozens of house parties in the neighbourhood, and as 
an Irish sportsman remarked, “ Aintree is becoming the Ascot 
of steeplechasing, and we'll have to raise a silk hat and frock 
coat soon if we’re to look decent.” 


A Queen of Society.—Lady de Grey’s recent illness was 
more severe than is generally known; indeed, a great many 
people are not aware that she has been il] at all, Though she 
has made a successful recovery I am told that she will have to 
live more or less quietly for some time to come, and especially 
to avoid the excitement of society. To this end she will pro- 
bably spend most of her time down at Coombe Court, her 
charming place near Kingston. But I fear she will be unable 
to continue the hospitality extended to the Opera stars in the 
past. Every Sunday during the season they used to go down 
to tea and dinner ; sometimes to meet very high personages 
indeed. Years ago, when Lady de Grey had a house in Bruton 
Street, Queen Alexandra was constantly there; in fact, in 
those days her present Majesty, Lady de Grey, and Mrs. 
Langtry were quite inseparable. Her illness has made Lady 
de Grey look very much older, and her beautiful hair is going 
quite grizzled. 1 can remember when its dark masses looked 
magnificent with a tinge of bronze showing through as the sun 


shone upon it. BARONESS DE STERN’S LITTLE SON 


Langfier 
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MATEUR. STRATEGISTS DISCUSSING TKE WAR. 
IN THE FAR EAST. 


How the LUNCHEON HOUR 
catches a Lurid Light from the 


CLOUDS OF WAR in the Far 
East. 


“The fork represents the weak link 
of the railway—Lake Baikal” 


“Imagine for a moment that 
the chees¢ dish is Port Arthur" 


‘*Now these pepper-pots repre- 
sent the Japanese torpedo-boats 
converging on the harbour 
mouth " 


Togo's 12-in. guns are then trained 
upon the forts” 


“ Together, you see, the combined forces do frightful execution ” 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Sydney Fairbrother at His Majesty’s. 


Johnston & Hofimann 


Miss Fairbrother, who is appearing as the Japanese Princess's maid in The Darling of the Gods, is a brilliant example of real training on the stage. With her father and 
mother (Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Tapping) she acted as a mere child, She made the first hit of her career as one of the boys in Two Little Vagabonds 
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THE STAGE TO-DAY 


WOMEN WHO HOLD 
Miss Gertrude Kingston at the New Theatre. 
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Jonnsion & Hoffmann 


Miss Kingston is playing the part of the obstinate Lady Prothero in My Lady of Rosedale at the New T heatre; she has also written plays. Curiously enough both she 
and Miss Fairbrother are widows 
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AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


April Fixtures.— With the com- 
ing of Easter several new plays will 
be put on. Saturday has been 
selected both by Miss Kitty Loftus 
and Miss Ida Molesworth for their 
new plays. Miss Loftus will stage 
Mr. Frank Stayton’s comedy, 4 
Maid from School, at Tetry’s and 
as a pendant a one-act revue 
entitled The Earl and the Cherry 
Girl, or, the Duchess of Silly- 
crankie and her Cingularlee 
Entangled Honeymoon. Miss Neil- 
son and Mr. Fred Terry are opening 
at the Comedy with the strangely- 
named play, Swzdéay. On Saturday 
week Miss Ida Molesworth opens at 
Wyndham’s with a costume play, 
The Sword of the King, the work 
of an American. Another item for 
April 9 is Mr, Leigh’s revival of 7he 
Two Gentlemen of Verona at the 
Court. I am glad to see Miss Ellen 
O’Malley and Miss Rosina Filippi in 
thecast. Beginning on April 26 six 
matinées of Mr. Shaw’s delightful 
Candida will be given at the same 
theatre. On April 28 Mr. Edward 
Terry returns to his own stage 
after an absence of two years with 
Mr, Parker’s adaptation of Za 
Maison under the name of Zhe 
House of Burnside. 


Mr. Louis Bradfield and Miss Ruth Lincoln in Madame Sherry 


At the Garrick.—Mr. Bourchier 
has now preceded The Arm of the 
Law with Mr. Alfred Sutro’s cur- 
tain-raiser, A Marriage has been 
Arranged . . It is admirably 
played by Mr. Bourchier and Miss 
Vanbrugh. I was greatly pleased to 
be able tosee The Arm of the Law 
again. There is a strange fascina- 
tion in the work and it shows Miss 
Vanbrugh at her very best. 


“The Piper of Dundee.”—-I am 
quite astonished that J/adame 
Sherry has failed, for it seemed to 
me far better than many of the 
shows that have had a long run. 
One of the best songs we have heard 
for years was Herr Felix’s “ Piper 
of Dundee” as sung by Miss Ruth 


Lincoln. Here is the first verse :— 
Lord Gilderoy was auld and cauld, 
He married bonnie Maggie! 
He sent to ca’ the Piper bauld 
Wi’ chanter and wi’ baggie! 
He piped it up, he piped it doon, 
Wi? “ Mullin Dhu " and ‘‘ Edinboro: Toon,” 
And then to gie the bride a joy, 
Siccen braw new tune made he! 
And wasna' he a roguey boy, 
The Piper of Dundee ? 
He played the bride a melodie, 
But sweeter was his glancin’ ee— 
For wasna’ he a roguey boy 
z The Piper of Dundee? 
Lillis & Walery 


The tune was fetching and its 
imitation of a drone was clever. 


“THE PIPER OF DUNDEE” 


Biograph 


MISS EVIE GREENE AND MR. DENIS O'SULLIVAN AS THE DUCHESS AND DUKE OF DANTZIC AT THE LYRIC 
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THE COMEDIAN WHO MAKES THE QUEEN LAUGH 
Mr. Huntley Wright as the Baboo in ‘The Cingalee.” 
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Biograph 


Judging from her continuous ripples of laughter, Queen Alexandra, who witnessed the first performance of The Cingalee at Daly's, must find Mr. Huntley Wright one of the 
funniest of King Edward's subjects. Mr. Wright has rarely done anything better than the baboo lawyer, Chambuddy Ram, whose malapropisms are intended to show that 
a little learning may be a ridiculous thing 
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Mdlle. Adeline Genée.—The dainty Dane 
who is premiére danseuse at the Empire is 
the most brilliant dancer and actress combined 
that I can remember at that theatre. Her art 
shows the results of that long training which 
is becoming rarer and rarer in this country. 
Our managers get a pretty girl and bundle 
her on to the stage. She may makea hit at 
once, but that is due to her own personality 
and not to anything she has learned. In 
many cases she soon exhausts her charm, and 
then there is nothing left. Now Mdlle. Genée 
not merely possesses a charming personality 
but she has been working at her art ever since 
she can remember ; consequently she succeeds. 
Mdlle. Genée is particularly delightful in 
High Jinks, where she figures in many guises, 
notably as Marguerite in the comic interlude 
which forms a play within a play. 1 should 
greatly like to see her on the Gaiety stage or 
in musical comedy, which is peculiarly in 
want of bright girls at this moment. Aigh 
Jinks has acquired an additional interest by 
reason Gf the rumoured prosecution on the 
ground that the dvertissement should have 
received the Lord Chamberlain’s sanction, 


Mr. Jones’s Idealism —Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones has sent me a reprint of the lecture on 
“The Foundation of a National Drama’ 
which he recently delivered at the Royal 
Institution. One cannot but admire his 
idealism and the remarkable tenacity with 
which he has kept on expressing his views. 
Mr. Jones is tremendously in earnest; the 
British public is not. He recognises the 
fact, for he speaks of “our national insensi- 
bility of ideas ? and he knows our “ national 
hatred of ideals.” He trounces ‘Clapham 
Junction” and our “dull, ugly, monotonous, 
sedentary lives packed together in little, dull, 
ugly, square brick boxes.” The statement 
that the “nation has made up its mind not 
to take its drama seriously” shocks him. 
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MDLLE. GENEE IN 


Drama Necessary to Progress.—The 
British public looks upon the theatre as an 
amusement. To Mr.Jones it is an art, and 
he lays down the proposition that “it is 


MDLLE. GENEE IN “HIGH JINKS” 


desirable to have a national English drama 
wisely regulated, wisely encouraged, thoroughly 
organised, suitably housed, and recognised as 
one of the fine arts.” I am at one with him. 


Hana 


“HIGH JINKS,” 
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But How?—I confess I am unable to 
see how his ideals are to be realised although 
he gives no fewer than nine recipes. The 
public is the master of the situation. 
The same may be said of pictorial art, but 
there is a take-it-or-want-it side to an art 
gallery which can never obtain with a sub- 
sidised theatre for the simple reason that your 
audience reacts on the players but never on 
the painted picture. 


The Long-run System.—The Sage in 
an admirable article points out that one of 
the great stumbling blocks in every direction 
is the long-run system. It checks the number 
of dramatists and the chance of an actor 
getting any sort of training. The actor who 
plays in a long run is as wise to all intents 
and purposes at the beginning of it as he is 
at the 1,oooth performance. 


The Weingartner Festival.—Profssor 
Kruse’s second festival, conducted by Herr 
Weingartner, begins at the Queen’s Hall on 
April 9 with Zhe Dream of Gerontius 
and will last for seven days. Professor Kruse 
has engaged the Sheffield choir of 300 voices 
(why is it that all the best choirs come from 
the north?) and as soloists Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, Miss Harriet Foster, Miss 
Edna Thornton, Mr. Gervase Elwes, 
Mr. Ffranggon Davies, and Mr. Frederic 
Austen, while Fraulein Therese Malten 
of the Dresden opera has been retained 
for the part of Brunnhilde in the 
closing scene from the Gotterdamerung 
which brings the festival to a con- 
clusion. Indeed, the last concert, de- 
voted entirely to Wagner, will interest 
some of us more than any of the others 
The composers dealt with include Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Liszt, Elgar, Tschaikowsky, Schu- 
mann, Spohr, Stanford, Parry, and Wagner 
(to whom the last concert is entirely devoted). 


Hana 


Hana 


THE NEW DIVERTISSEMENT AT THE EMPIRE 
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Mdlle. Genée as the Mimic Marguerite at the Empire. 


Hana 


Mdlle. Genée masquerades as Faust’s victim in High Jinks, the amusing new ballet at the Empire 
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A YOUNG COMPOSER 
Mr. P. H. Williams 


A New Composer. — Mr. Philip H. 
Williams, whose new song, “The Mad Dog,” 
finely rendered by Mr. Kennerley-Rumford, 
created a sensation at a recent Chappell 
Ballad Concert at the Queen’s Hall, is a 
grandson of Mr. William Smith Williams, 
who will always be remembered as the re- 
cipient of so many interesting letters from 
Charlotte Bronté. He inherits musical 
talent from both sides of his family, being a 
nephew of Miss Anna Williams and 
also of Henry Baumer (well-known in 
the musical circles of twenty years ago). 
From his earliest childhood Mr. Wil- 
liams has displayed a 
remarkable gift _—_ for 
musical composition, 
being largely influenced 
by the modern school of 
musical thought. His 
friends, however, wisely 
refrained from rushing 
him into print with 
immature productions of 
the “prodigy” order, 
and he is only now 
beginning to publish 
his songs. ‘‘Day and 
Night,” a setting of Lady 
Lindsay’s beautiful little 
poem, admirably sung by 
Miss Muriel Foster, is already an established 
favourite. 


An Office Stool.—Mr. Williams is by pro- 
fession a chartered accountant, and besides 
his passion for music is 
endowed with a diversity 
of gifts. He has pub- 
lished a work entitled 4 
Treatise on the Modern 
Chess Problem, and his 
many brilliant contribu- 
tions to this interesting 
branch of the study of 
chess in the leading 
papers and_ periodicals 
have made bis name a 


familiar one to its 
votaries. He is also an 
accomplished amateur 


photographer, his land- 
scapes and architectural 
productions having 
gained prizes in many a 
competition, 


Miss Pamela Col- 
man Smith.— One of 
the most charming 
entertainments I have 
listened to for a long 
time has been invented 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


by Miss Colman Smith, whose quaint sense 
of pictorial art has made her known to all 
who notice the progress of eccentric art. 
Miss Smith has now taken to telling old 
Jamaica stories. Squatted before two candles 
she illustrates her tale with a series of painted 
little wooden figures (of her own craftsman- 
ship) which are worked before her in a 


A NEW ENTERTAINER—MISS COLMAN SMITH 


Telling Jamaica stories with the aid of toy figures 


groove. She speaks as a Jamaica negro to 
the manner born. Miss Smith, who is an 
American, is also a good exponent of the 
method of chanting or lilting poetry which 
Mr. Yeats has so strongly advocated. 


DR. JOACHIM AND THE BOY PRODIGY, FRANZ VON VECSEY 
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A NEW TENOR 


M. Charles Dalmores 


A New Operatic Tenor.—M. Charles: 
Dalmores, one of the new tenors for 
the forthcoming opera season (which: 
opens on May 2), and who has for the 
past four seasons been very successful 
at La Monnaie, Brussels, was the first 
Siegfried to be seen in France. It was. 
one of his 7é/es during his first season 
in the early part of 1900. Curiously 
enough this singer’s musical equipment 
is very complete. He was a horn- 
player in the Colonne and Lamoureux 
orchestras and a professor of that in- 
strument at the Lyons Conservatoire. 
Here a colleague, M. 
Dauphin, discovered his. 
voice. M. Dalmores will 
be seen here, among 
other 76/es,in La Tosca. 


A Young Violinist. 
—Franz von Vecsey, 
whose name is_ pro- 
nounced Vay-chi-ee, is a 
ten-year-old Hungarian 
who made a sensation in 
Vienna last November. 
He was born at Buda- 
pest of well-to-do parents 
in March, 1893. His. 
father and mother are 
devoted to music, the 
one being a Capital violinist and the other 
a pianist. At the age of four he could hum 
the greater part of Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto, which he had heard his father play. 
At the age of eight he became the pupil of 
Hubay, the great violin 
teacher at Budapest 
Conservatorium. Dr. 
Joachim has given him 
a remarkable testimonial 
in which he says: 
“Tt borders on the 
incomprehensible _ that 
this child should have 
learnt so much from his 
teacher (Vrofessor Hu- 
bay) in two and a half 
years. Technical diffi- 
culties absolutely do not 
exist for this child.” 


Histed 


New Music.—! have 
received from Mr. 
Ascherberg some. pretty 
music, including a 
“ Mexican Serenade,” by 


E. St. Quenton; an 
“Arabian Slumber 
Song,” by Adelaide 


Schonberg ; and a song, 
the “Shrine of Love,” 
by B. W. Findon, 
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BRAW SCOTS—MR. HARRY LAUDER AND MR. DUNVILLE. 


Campbell & Gray 
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“"’E’s a Devil. an’ a Ostrich, an’ a Orphan Child in oo 


A CAMEL NURSERY—MOTHERS AND BABIES 


CAMELS WATERING NEAR BURAO, SOMALILAND 


SELLING CAMELS CAPTURED FROM THE MULLAH 


Wot makes the soldier's ‘eart to penk, wot makes ‘im to perspire? But it's everlastin’ waitin’ on an everlastin’ road 
It isn’t standin’ up to charge nor lyin’ down to fire; For the commissariat camel an’ 'is everlastin’ load,— K1pLinc 
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Conducted by 


In the rules of the competition it was stated in the first of out 
series of bridge acrostics that a coupon must be sent with each solu- 
tion, This rule has now been annulled, and no coupon will be 
tequited. In accordance with numerous requests from readers living 
out of England for an extension of time, it has been decided to 
teceive solutions bearing a continental post mark up to June 32, 1904. 


or the first few weeks of my editing the bridge column of this 
paper there were certain reasons which prevented my writing 
under my own name, but those reasons having now disappeared 
I am able to appear in my true colours. Most of the contemporary 
writers on bridge prefer to hide their identity under a 2o0m-de-fplume, 
possibly for fear of having their own maxims brought up against 
them at the bridge table or perhaps because they like to think that 
they are following in the illustrious footsteps of “Cavendish,” 
although the identity of “Cavendish” was for many years a very 
open secret. For my own part I do not share this affection for 
incognito at all, and what | have had to say on the subject has 
always been said under my own name. Possibly some readers of 
THE TATLER may be acquainted with a modest little work of mine 
called Bridge Abridged, which has met with far greater success 
than it deserved. 

Apropos of the identity of “ Cavendish ” rather a nice little story 
used to be told. The great man, accompanied by another nrember 
of the Portland Club, had gone down to stay at a well-known 
seaside resort with a friend of theirs whom we will call Mr. Smith, 
himself no mean whist-player. One afternoon they were all three 
sitting in the local club when there entered to them a rather 
bumptious youth who fancied himself very much as a whist-player. 
He came up to Smith, whom he knew, and said, “ Cannot we get up 
a rubber?” “Certainly,” said Smith, “there are two friends of 
mine here who will play.” ‘But are they any good?” said the 
youth. “IJ hate playing bumble puppy.” “ You will find them quite 
good enough for you,” replied Smith, ‘they are both members of 
the Portland.” Accordingly the quartet proceeded upstairs to play 
whist and our youth cut with “Cavendish.” But the master’s 
methods did not at all meet with his partner’s approval, or possibly 
were somewhat beyond his comprehension, and he did not hesitate 
to express his feelings rather strongly. “Cavendish” said not 
a word, as was his invariable custom, but when the rubber was over 
the youth took Smith aside and said, “ Who is this Mr. Jones who 
was my partner? Is he supposed to be a good whist-player?” 
“Yes,” said Smith, “he is very good. Possibly you may have 
heard of him; he has written a good deal under the title of 
‘ Cavendish.’ ” 

Total collapse of the bumptious youth, who, it is said, never 
put in an appearance again in the card-room of that particular club. 

I have received a letter from a correspondent hailing from 
Glasgow on the subject of the play in Bridge Acrostic No. 2 of this 
series. 

He writes, “ If I was B I would get another partner in A’s place, 
for the idea of making B cut in with the 9 of trumps instead of the 2 
needs some explaining seeing he must know that the ace of hearts 
was (szc) in the third player’s hand.” To begin with his inference is 
altogether wrong. Not only is the ace of hearts not marked in Z’s 
hand but it is much more likely to be with Y. As a matter of fact, 
Y, the leader, held ace, king, queen, 2 of hearts (the hand is taken 
from actual play and very slightly altered). He led the king, 
followed by the queen, on which his partner played the 9; he then, 
very properly, led the 2 as his partner must have the Io or no more 
of the suit. B trumped with the 9 instead of the 2 to prevent Z 
making a small trump in case he had no more hearts, which was 
quite possible although not probable. 

The player of the hand quite recognised the fact that for the 
purpose of leading trumps up to the king in A’s hand, which he 
intended to do and did do at the next trick, the 9 and the 2 of trumps 
were absolutely of equal value. This trifling fact had probably 
escaped the notice of my worthy Glasgow correspondent. 

It had not occurred to me that solvers might place the ace of 
hearts in Z’s hand instead of in Y’s, and it is rather an important 
factor as it is the card led at trick 9. Solvers please note. 
Acrostic No. 2, trick nine, Y leads ace of hearts. 


Mr. 
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A correspondent writes to ask whether we “recognise the 
Blenheim leads and conventions.” My only answer to this inquiry 
can be that we do not recognise them. I do not wish to say a word 
in disparagement of the Blenheim Club, which is, no doubt, an 
eminently respectable and most excellent institution, only it is in no 
way recognised in clubland as an authority on the game of bridge. 
The one club which is, and always has been, the recognised authority 
on all card games is the Portland, and there has been no code of 
leads or conventions drawn up by the Portland Club at any time. 
The system of leads which is in general use at the Portland and 
other leading card clubs will be found in Badsworth on Bridge and 
in Bridge Abridged, but no authority is claimed for them in either 
case. I have seen the ‘‘ Blenheim” leads and they appear to be 
quite sound. As to conventions the general opinion seems to be 
that the fewer of them that are introduced into bridge the better. 

By way of variety this week’s acrostic is the beginning of a hand 
instead of the end, The play of the first trick is given, and solvers 
are required to say how Z should continue the game. 


N.B.—These bridge acrostics, which began in our issue of 
March 2, will run for thirteen weeks in all. Those who did 
not enter last week can still do so, as competitors must not send 
in their solutions week by week but must wait until the competi- 
tion closes. In other words, solutions must only be sent in 
between May 25 and June 1. Back numbers can always be 
obtained, either from the newsagents or the bookstalls, or direct 
from the publisher, THE TATLER Office, Great New Street, E.C. 
The prizes will be:— . 


FIRST PRIZE—A Five-guinea Gramophone of the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 
SECOND PRIZE—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 


And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 
Guinea each. 
BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. VI. 


B’s HAND (Exfosed) Z’s HAND 


Spades - AK Spades 2 725 

Hearts - - AKQJ72 Hearts - - 106 

Clubs - - 9 83 Clubs - - AK 
Diamonds - K J Dianionds - AQ10642 
Score, onegame all. A B,6. Y Z, 18. A dealt and left it to B, 


who declared hearts. The first trick was played as under :— 


A 
° 
° 


How should Z play the next few tricks, and for what reasons ? 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. Solutions must be addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge Editor, Tue Tater, Great New 


Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.," and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 
2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 


on one side of the paper only. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The ’Varsity Sports.—The Oxford and 
Cambridge sports were saved from being 
commonplace by three events—the quarter, 
the half, and the mile—in which three of the 
finest finishes ever seen at the ’varsity sports 
compensated the spectators for those most 
depressing feats of strength known as the 
hammer and the weight, which in the cold 
and sunless weather of last Saturday week 
seemed even more than usually depressing. 
The three miles, never a very exhilarating 
event, was too much of a one-man affair to be 
particularly interesting. Indeed, it is not easy 
to understand what was the object of Hodge, 
Smith, and Coggin in turning out at all; 
they neither forced the pace nor lasted the 
distance. To jog along for a couple of miles 
at a pace well within the compass of any 
fairly athletic schoolboy cannot give satisfac- 
tion either to the runners or the spectators. 
In the mile and in the half the brilliant 
performances of Gregson and Cornwallis 
rather dwarfed the running of Holding and 
Hamilton, neither of whom received as much 
credit as he deserved. In the half-mile 
Holding, though a full blue, took on the 
functions of a second string and made the 
pace a cracker for the first lap and thus 
paved the way for the victory of Cornwallis. 
Great runner as Gregson is, I confess that 
in the mile my sympathies were all with 
Hamilton. In Gregson he found a runner 
altogether too good for him, but the way he 
stuck:to him and finally hunted him home 
was a magnificent exhibition of pluck and 
endurance. 


A Preferential Policy.—The authorities, 
Iam sorry to say, where the photographic 
arrangements were concerned showed them- 
selves to be still bent on a policy of protec- 
tion and preference. All photographers except 
those living ‘in Oxford and Cambridge 
were rigorously excluded. The exceedingly 
flimsy excuse put forward by Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Jackson for granting a monopoly to 
Oxford and Cambridge photographers at the 
*varsity football matches will certainly not 
apply to the sporis. When I respectfully 
remonstrated with Messrs. Gray and Jackson 
a couple of years ago on the subject of their 
refusal to give any facilities to THE TATLER 
photographers. for obtaining pictures of 
the ’varsity football match the reply I re- 
ceived was that the spectators objected to 
haying their view of the game spoiled by 
photographic operations on the line. I cer- 
tainly was not aware that THE TATLER 
photographer was more opaque than the 
operators from Oxford and Cambridge, but in 
any case the objection urged by Messrs. Gray 
and Jackson does not hold good as regards 
the sports, where there is no possibility of the 
spectators’ line of vision being impeded by 
any number of photographers. I take it that 
many of those interested in the ’varsity sports 
like to see photographs .of some of the 
exciting scenes which were enacted last week, 
but evidently the authorities think otherwise. 
In fact, their whole conception of their duty 
to the public seems to be to take the specta- 
tors? money and in return to provide them 
with the poorest of accommodation. This is 
hardly cricket. 
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A COMING BILLIARD CHAMPION 


T. Reece, who has just won a tournament 
at Thurston’s Rooms in Leicester Square, 
beating Peall, Cook, and Inman 


Costly Accommodation.—On Saturday 
week a friend of mine was charged 7s. 6d. for 
the privilege of being allowed to sit on an 
exceedingly hard chair in a remote corner of 
one of the covered stands from which he 
could practically see nothing of the sports. 
That the university authorities should regard 
the sports and the football matches as an 
entirely private affair in which the competitors 
and officials are alone concerned would be a 
perfectly intelligible policy, but to cater for 
public support and then to entirely ignore 
the interests and comfort of the public is not 
a very creditable proceeding. I wonder what 
would be the feelings of Messrs. Gray and Jack- 
son if on going to see an exceedingly well- 
advertised play, say, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
they were charged stall prices for remote 
seats in the gallery, and on their complaining 
of the accommodation Mr. George Alexander’s 
manager should reply, ‘This play is run in 
the interests of art and actors. Although we 
advertise the play we really don’t want an 
audience ; if the public are. fools enough to 
come they must put up with what they get.” 
It will be seen, however, on page 11 that 
notwithstanding the difficulties which were 
put in the way of our photographer he 
managed to take some excellent snapshots of 
some of the races at Queen’s Club. 


A Real Enthusiast.—I always: read with 
immense interest anything Mr. Hamish Stuart 
writes on the subject of Rugby football. He 
combines the reminiscences of a centenarian 
with the enthusiasm of a schoolboy. His 
account of the England v. Scotland match 
at Inverleith only came into my hands last 
week, but after reading it I felt that in’ pre- 
ferring Queen’s Club to Edinburgh on 
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March 19 I had missed the opportunity of a 
lifetime. The last fifteen minutes of the Eng- 
land and Scotland match, according to Mr. 
Stuart, were not merely worth ten years of 
ordinary football but made history, It is 
certainly satisfactory to learn that after all 
these years of defeat England has at last 
taken part in an epoch-making event, even 
though her share in the proceedings was 
passive rather than active. That the Scots 
forwards were supreme Mr. Stuart regards as 
nothing. It was the restrained use they made 
of their supremacy that so fascinated the 
expert. “For a side,” says Mr. Stuart in a 
burst of eloquence, ‘to restrain themselves 
when they were all over their opponents is 
surely a higher expression of the scientific 
and heroic in football than the most full- 
blooded indulgence in attack in all its forms.” 
Less perfervid persons than Mr. Stuart may 
be excused for thinking that a side which is 
all over its opponents ought to show its 
supremacy by scoring. Returning to sober 
prose Mr. Stuart tells us that a feature of 
the game was the splendid spirit in which 
it was fought. I wonder what Danniel and 
Timms thought of the splendour of the 
spirit when they had to leave the field. I 
am inclined to think that if the same spirit 
had been show nby a Welsh side Mr. Stuart 
would have found some other epithet than 
splendid for it. 


A Paradox.—It was only, however, when 
I came to the end of the article that I 
really understood for the first time the 
superb heights of imagination to which a 
Scots football enthusiast can attain when his 
country wins the Calcutta Cup.  ‘Para- 
doxical,” writes Mr. Stuart, “as it may appear, 
the single score by which Scotland won was a 
greater triumph and a better index of her 
superiority to all good judges who saw the 
game than three or four tries would have 
been.” Evidently we must recast our notions 
as to what constitutes superiority in football 
and cricket. The old-fashioned test of scoring 
goals and tries in the one game and making 
runs in the other is evidently a shibboleth. 
But then what about England at Inverleith ? 
If two tries are a more convincing proof of 
superiority than four, by an extension of the 
same reasoning one try is better than five, and 
no try best of all. It really must have been 
a recognition of the force of this argument 
that prevented Simpson or Vyvian running 
in two or three times when they had excel- 
lent opportunities. Moreover, | now under- 
stand the secret of the curious result of the 
Wales v. Scotland match at Swansea. It was 
the “splendid self-restraint ” of the Scotsmen 
and not any inferiority in skill that prevented 
them from scoring. Or perhaps it was the 
feeling that the superiority of an international 
team is to be appraised in the inverse ratio 
of the number of tries it obtains and the goals 
it kicks. According to this new theory of the 
virtues of self-restraint 1 should unhesitatingly 
class the Irish fifteen which played at Black- 
heath on February 13 among the greatest inter- 
national teams of the past twenty years. The 
self-restraint displayed by their three-quarter 
line in the second half was nothing short of 
superhuman, 
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Corinthians and Spiders.—Since their 
sensational victory over Bury the public expect 
the Corinthians to live up to a very high 
standard, and their+ goal win against Queen’s 
Park was something of a disappointment. 
Considering, however, that they were without 
the services of Day, Vassall, and Blackburn I 


Copyrignt of * 


THE OLD AND NEW GENERATIONS 


J. J. Lyons, the famous Australian hitter, taking his little son 


to see the first test match at Melbourne 


do not think they did so badly. In their last 
four matches the Corinthians have now scored 
18 goals to 4, an entirely satisfactory per- 
formance from a team that we were told 
were a spent force. Next to their defeat of 
Bury I should say the Corinthians would 
derive more satisfaction from their victory 
over Queen’s Park than from any of their 
other matches played since Christmas. How- 
ever indifferently they may perform in League 
football the Queen’s Park men have always 
shown themselves formidable antagonists when 
opposed to the Corinthians. The force of 
tradition apparently dies hard. 


Amateurs and Amateurs.—The Queen’s 
Park men unfortunately seem to have lost 
their tempers as well as the game at Tufnell 
Park. It would be easy to make too much 
out of the penalty kick which was awarded 
the Corinthians owing to Campbell having 
handled the ball, but throughout the game 
Queen’s Park did not play the game in that 
spirit which one associates with such contests. 
Lowe, the Corinthian half, was once delibe- 
rately kicked long after he had played the ball, 
and with a more stern referee | am afraid that 
Queen’s Park would have had rather a bad 
time of it. The game, in fact, was a good 
example of the difficulties the Association 
is confronted with in dealing with amateur 
football. Those who urge that the penalty 
kick should be eliminated from all amateur 
matches apparently assume that all amateur 
teams play the game in the same spirit as the 
Corinthians, the Casuals, and old-boy teams 
generally. If this were the case there would 
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be strong grounds for having a different code 
for professional and amateur football, but 
unfortunately, as the match at Tufnell Park 
clearly proved, there are many amateur teams 
in the country who, however unimpeachable 
their amateurism may be, do not play the 
game in a wholly sportsmanlike spirit. Mr. 


John Lewis on the one side and . 


Mr. Wreford Brown on the other 
seem to forget that there are 
amateurs and amateurs, and that 
it does not follow because a club 
may be perfectly- frée from all 
suspicion as regards the payment 
of its members that its members 
‘play the game as sportsmen. In 
fact, to. put the matter bluntly, if 
gentlemen and amateurs were in- 
terchangeable terms football legis- 
lators would have a much easier 
task. 


England v. Scotland.-— On 
coilateral form England ought to 
have no difficulty in beating Scot- 
land in the great Soccer match this 
year. Collateral form, however, 
never very reliable, has been made 
to look exceedingly foolish this 
year, and next Saturday’s match 
seems at present anybody’s game. 
I see that the Scottish eleven in 
their match against Ireland last 
Saturday week is described as 
having, had all the skill. Ireland 
consequently must have had all 
the luck to escape defeat, but 
frankly | have not much faith in 
football scribes where international 
matches are concerned, especially 
when they: get on the subject of 
luck versus skill. 


Inter-League and Inter- 
national.—Somebody appears to 
have blundered over the datz of the inter- 
League match between England ‘and Scot- 
land, which was decided on Easter Monday, 
or only four clear days before the real 
international next Saturday. Outside League 
circles '!the match last Monday excited 
but very languid interest. There 
was much to be urged against 
these inter-League matches even 
when played in the early part of 
the season. They are utterly in- 
defensible when arranged on the 
eve of what ought to be the most 
important Association match of 
the season. Some years ago, 
when the personnel of the teams 
taking part in these matches 
differed materially, there was a 
definite reason for a match between 
the English and Scottish League, 
but now that Scotland is appa- 
rently relying entirely on League 
professionals for her international 
matches and the amateur is being 
eliminated from the English teams 
there is always a_ possibility that 
the one match may become a 
replica of the other. Of course, 
where so many Anglo-Scots are 
being drafted into the service of 
Scotland for next Saturday’s match 
this objection is not so obvious, 
but it might easily happen in the 
future that the Scottish team for 


the inter-League and inter- 
national matches were one and 


the same. 
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HE STRATIEER. 

A Weak Finish.—Blackheath cannot be 
said to have finished up their season in 
exactly a blaze of glory, their defeat by 
Newport being one of the most severe the 
famous club has ever suffered. Indeed, un- 
kind people in Wales are suggesting that in 
the future Newport should mark down their 
fixtures with Blackheath among their prac- 
tice games. Oddly enough, though the score 
against them was so heavy the Blackheath 
men did not play particularly badly. Their 
forwards quite held their own and their halves 
did some excellent work ; the combination, 
however, of the Newport three-quarter line 
was altogether too much for the Londoners. 
It would certainly be consoling to those of us 
who remember the time when Blackheath 
was a power in the football world if we 
could apply Mr. Hamish Stuart’s paradox to 
the match at Newport. Judging by the score 
Blackheath assuredly must have exercised 
even more. self-restraint than the Scottish 
fifteen displayed in the internatiunal match 
against Wales at Swansea, but even in the 
season of Lent self-denial may be carried 
too far. 


A Conscientious Objector.—My good 
friend, E. H. D. Sewell, has been gently 
reproaching me in the S¢. /ames’s Gazetle 
for having expressed the hope that writers on 
cricket would banish the word, luck, from their 
vocabulary when dealing with test matches. 
Where the matter of luck so largely enters 
into cricket matches, according to Sewell, it is 
impossible for any conscientious writer not to 
allude to it when discussing an important 
match. What, however, I took exception to 
was not the mere statement that the condition 
of the wicket favoured one side or the other 
but the perpetual harping on the “ proverbial 
bad {luck,” which was equally conspicuous in 
the English papers when the Australians beat 
us two years ago and in the Australian 
papers during Mr. Warner’s tour during the 
past winter. It is obvious that where two 
well-matched sides meet the issue will gene- 
rally be decided by a little bit of luck one 
way or the other, and I quite fail to see 
the necessity of continually dwelling on the 
obvious. 
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W? are constantly being told by critics and dramatists 
of the serious order that our drama is going to the 
dogs; that we have no pieces worth producing, and if we 
secure any such we neglect them for what is called 
“musical tomfoolery,’’ alias musical comedies, comedies 
with music, or musical plays. Perhaps this is partly the 
case, though the deluge of musical comedies is rapidly 
ebbing and a juster balance of entertainment will soon be 
established. The too great predominance of one class of 
piece is due to a few striking successes in a particular line 
and to the ignorance or timidity of managers who have not 
grasped the fact that too close imitation of a success is the 
surest way of securing a failure. In just the same way the 
success of The Belle of New York overwhelmed our theatres 
with American musical farces, good, bad, and indifferent. 
The managers belled but the public rebelled, and the money 
of the syndicates went where it usually does. 


Cy element which has rather tended to injure the more 
legitimate and traditional forms of dramatic enter- 
tainment is, I think, the extraordinary prevalence of 
amateur and semi-amateur theatricals. By semi-amateur 
I mean the work of dramatic societies in which the 
organisers and often many of the members are profes- 
sional actors and actresses who either do not care to 
continue on the public stage or cannot secure engagements. 
These organisations give performances of well-known and 
successful pieces either for their own pleasure and that of 
their friends or for the sake of some charity. They see the 
original performance of the piece and engage the services of 
professionals to manage their production. The result is 
often very excellent and is generally surprisingly good. 
The name of amateur is losing its implication of inefficiency 
in dramatic matters as it has long lost it in athletics. 


Be a modern piece, bringing in ladies and gentlemen of 
modern society, the amateurs have one great advantage. 
All of them as a rule know something of the sort of society 
they wish to depict. Now in “ the “profession ” the more 
important members do know something of “ society,” and 
their mingling in social circles—sometimes made a topic for 
iti has its real professional value. If they 
are to act the parts of men and women in ‘society ” they 
must see them in action and hear them in talk. For classic 
and pretic plays the author may sit in his stuly, look into 
his heart, and write. For modern drama he must go among 


his contemporaries. 
N ow he-e is where the amateurs have the pull. The actor 
who plays a small part may be a practised player, 
but he has presumably had very few chances of observing 
an earl on his native heath or his acquired drawing-room 
carpet. Put the earl’s younger brother into a Shaksperean 
play as a Montague retainer or a Danish courtier and the 
professional would play him off the stage. But set the 
minor professional to play a peer’s younger brother, and 
though he might give a vigorous performance it would not 
be in the least like the actual character. With a good pro- 
fessional coach the amateur would learn to conventionalise 
his own natural part to suit the stage sooner than the actor 
could turn his acquired stage facility to use in a class of 


parts strange to him. 
IN ote is more hopeless than a company of amateurs 
under amateur control, or rather under no control, 
It is apt to be torn by dissensions, jealousies, intrigues as 
bad as anything professional and far harder to quell, for 
there is not the ‘‘ sanction,” as jurists term it, of the profes- 
sion—dismissal and consequent prolonged “resting.” But 
when amateurs have the sense to choose a really good 
instructor and organiser, and stick to him and obey him, 
they have a pull over the professionals in that the matter is 
not one of bread and butter to them. Where a good small 
part and good ‘notices’? may mean pounds or even shillings 
a week it is only natural that the struggle for the part 
should arouse evil passions. The amateur is not dependent 
for a living on the breath of public favour. He can do 
always what professionals do at a big benefit when they 
are giving their services—when the author of Trial by Jury 
takes a ‘‘super’’ part and the jury box is filled with actor- 
managers and star comedians. 


0 


ndoubtedly the prevalence and general goodness of 
amateur acting tell against minor professionals and 
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By Adrian Ross. 


even against average productions. A “society’’ drama can 
be seen nearly as well done in some hall or at somebody’s 
town house for a charity or fora party. The big musical 
comedies have this in their favour that they cannot be 
duplicated except at a ruinous.cost. But Charley’s Aunt 
or The Case of Rebellious Susan or A Pantomime Rehearsal can 
be done anywhere, as far as mounting is concerned, at small 
expense. 


NW7PY. should not we try to bring good out of evil? 
Amateur acting has come to stay, and it is on the 
whole a harmless and even educating recreation. But why 
cannot the amateurs devoie themselves to producing new 
pieces instead of copying professionals in past successes? 
Now and then a society, amateur or semi-professional, does 
bring out a new and promising piece, and the result is often 
very interesting though sometimes unintentionally amusing. 
Let an amateur dramatic club invite a dramatist with a play - 
not yet placed to submit his work to their adviser. Then 
let the play be rehearsed and given under professional 
directions for a charity or entertainment. The managers 
who produce that class of play would send representatives 
to see the performance, and some of the papers would also 
instruct critics to attend and judge rather the piece than the 
actors. Our managers now are given to taking plays from 
France, Germany, America. Why? Because they have 
had an opportunity of seeing with their own eyes, or those 
of a competent agent, how these pieces actually look on the 
stage, and though many changes may have to be made 
before the plays can please an English audience yet at least 
it is possible to estimate their effect when altered. 
B* let us suppose that the manager had his chance of 
seeing an English play performed by well-trained 
amateurs or a mingling of amateurs and ‘resting”’ pro- 
fessionals—would. he not be far better able to judge of its 
probable effect than if he saw it in a foreign language ? 


. There is always a chance of a new play succeeding or fa. ling 
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through some unforeseen, unsuspected appeal to public 
sympathy or shock to public sentiment; and in a foreign 
piece it is almost impossible to tell beforehand what will 
happen to it when adapted. We see in The Aym of the Law 
such a very French idea as the justice of the juge d’anstruction 
appreciated by a London audience, while in Love's Carnival 
the unwritten laws of German military honour merely puzzled 
or annoyed a public that had enjoyed the no less peculiar 
ways of German student life in Old Heidelberg. 
INE doubt the amateur production of a new play would 
leave much to be desired in the chief parts. The 
minor characters would very possibly be more intelligently 
if less easily played than in a regular theatre. But for 
defects in acting and elocution the practised actor and 
manager can allow; he can tell from a poor performance of 
a part what the part could be made in skilled hands. He 
cannot tell if the thrill that a particular speech or allusion 
or gesture sends through a French or German audience 
would seize an English audience when the cause of it was 
translated or repeated. In a word, the manager sitting at 
an amateur performance of a new English play would” get 
an impression as to the possibilities of the piece that he 
would not otherwise have till he had accepted the play and 
got well on with rehearsals—when it would be too late to 
alter. 


Author, yearning to produce 
Your extremely novel play, 
It is not the slightest use 
Sending it (the usual way) 
To the managerial room, 
Where it lies in dust and gloom, 


Let the gifted Something Club 

Do your piece at Somewhrre Hall, 
Tf the critics carp and snub 

You are saved a public fall; 
If they praise your style and stuff 
Pence will follow soon enough, 


Manager, if plays you se-k, 
Do not buy one in a poke, 
For a run of just a week 
Is not commonly a joke. 
Fiod what public taste prefers 
Through the gifted amateurs. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Faistex is the first of the great yearly festivals 
of golf and there is none that is more en- 
joyable. _Gloomy winter with its frost and 
fogs, or its rain and mud, has departed. Days 
are lengthening, skies are fair and blue, and 
the green grass is once more spreading its soft 
carpet for the golfer’s foot. This year the 
golfing pilgrims are flocking to their favourite 
shrines in augmented numbers, and it is signi- 
ficant of the increase that notwithstanding the 
opening of many new golfing holiday resorts 
the old ones seem to be as crowded as ever. 


yX. most enjoyable way of spending the 

Easter holidays, and one that is rapidly 
increasing in favour, is to go to the Channel 
Islands, where capital golf and a complete 
change of living are to be had. 
The courses at Jersey and Guernsey 
are excellent. Then the Continent 
claims each Easter an increasing 
number of holiday golfers. Dieppe, 
Dinard, and even Cannes, Pau, 
and Biarritz are by no means out 
of reach in these days of rapid and 
comfortable transit, while Ireland 
and, of course, Scotland are always 
happy golfing grounds. 


pte chief difficulty now is where 

to find a good course at the 
holiday season that is not incon- 
veniently crowded. Those who 
look upon a clear green as a sine 
gua non for enjoyable golf will 
hardly find it within one hundred 
miles of London, but beyond that 
radius, if they steer clear of the 
neighbourhood of large towns, they 
wiil usua!ly find what they want, 
and to achieve this is well worth 
the extra railway journey. 


he latest addition to the library 

, of golf isa book by Mr. G. 
W. Beldam. Mr. Beldam has 
already made a great name for 
himself in cricket, and it is remark- 
able that while still actively en- 
gaged and interested in first-class 
cricket he has been able to acquire 
the golfing knowledge and _ skill 
displayed in his book on the 
Scottish game. 


M" Bel am took up golf a year 

or two back with charac- 
‘teristic energy and enthusiasm and 
is already a first-class player. 
Being also an expert photographer 
it occurred to him to turn his 
photographic skill to account with 
a series of instantaneous pictures of the 
best players, showing them at their various 
strokes in all the different positions. This 
has been done before but never with the finish 
and sharpness attained by Mr. Beldam, and 
as indicatiny the instantaneous nature of his 
pictures it may be stated that all have been 
taken at an exposure of one-thousandth part 
of a second and upwards. 


ut Mr. Beldam had a happy idea which 
gives his book still greater value and 
interest as a manual of golf. Each golfer 
was made to stand ona white g7i//e marked 
on the ground, which was divided into squares 
of 6 in., so that the position of his feet both 
for the stance and throughout each stroke, 


and the relation of the hands to the body, can 
be clearly seen, measured, and cop‘ed for 
trial and experiment by the student. A similar 
grille with the squares marked on a large 
square of linoleum has been prepared and 
can be had of Cann and Taylor, Mid-Surrey 
Golf Club, Richmond, so that in his back 
garden or in any empty room the golfer can 
investigate and experiment with the methods 
of all the best players to his heart’s content 
and almost certainly pick up many valuable 
wrinkles. 


n addition to the pictures in the book, the 
name of which is Great Golfers : Their 
Methods at a Glance, there is a great deal 
of excellent matter contributed by Mr. Beldam 


MR. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


The well-known golfer and writer on the game 


himself and Mr. H. H. Hilton. Mr. Beldam 
writes of his photographic work and gives 
“pointers” on the lessons to be drawn from 
his pictures. He has also an_ interesting 
chapter on golf and cricket. M”. Hilton writes 
a descriptive commentary on the pictures 
showing the styles of all the leading amateurs. 
Vardon, Taylor, Braid, and Herd each deal 
with their own pictures and explain their 
methods. 


t will thus be seen that Mr. Beldam has 
produced a “ mixed grill” of unrivalled 
excellence. The pictures alone make the 
book the most complete exposition of the 
science and art of golf that has yet been 
attempted, and it is. difficult to see how it 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


could be bettered. Great Golfers is a book 
that will become indispensable to every golfe:. 
The publishers are Macmillan and Co. 


caddies’ shelter and a band kiosk will 

presently be two new features on St. 
Andrews links. The caddies’ shelter is a 
work of necessity and mercy, for the caddies 
have never had a habitation of any kind. 
Opinions differ about the band kiosk, which is 
to be erected somewhere in front of the club- 
house, that is, in the near neighbourhood of 
the first tee. Many golfers will think that the 
attendant agonies of the primal stroke at St. 
Andrews are already sufficient both in kind 
and number without the added distraction of 
a brass band. 


N Scottish greenkeeper has pie- 
i sented himself as an amateur 
player in a club, and the ruling 
body is to be asked to say whether 
a greenkeeper is or is not a pro- 
fessional within the meaning of the 
definition. He certainly is not, 
according to the letter, which says 
no more about greenkeepers than 
about carpenters, and as the object 
of the definition is not to establish 
any social barrier and there is 
nothing about greenkeeping which 
gives any undue opportunity for 
acquiring skill at the game it is 
difficult to see why the greenkeeper 
should be professionalised. If it 
be objected that. he makes his 
living out of the game, the answer 
is that the definition does not say 
that that fact makes a man a pro- 
fessional, Certain acts or occu- 
pations are specified as having 
this effect, but greenkeeping is not 
included among them. There are 
many other men in different walks 
of life now playing as amateurs 
who make or supplement their 
incomes in connection with golf 
and no objection has ever been 
taken tothem. It does not appear 
probable that the objection to the 
greenkeeper will be sustained. 


e lately intimated that the 
Société de Golf de Paris 

was to institute an annual amateur 
golf championship of France, and 
the programme of the first meet- 
ing has now been issued. The 
date is June 16-18. On June 16 
and 17 the championship will be 
played for by holes, and on 
June 18 there will be an open competition 
under handicap for the Henri Cachard Cup, 
when prizes value 250 francs and 150 francs 
will be given for the two lowest net scores. 
The winner and runner-up in the champion- 
ship will receive prizes valued respectively 
at 350 and 250 francs. Full particulars 
can be had from M. P. Hébert, secretary, 
Société de Golf de Paris, La Boulie, Versailles. 


((zolters who wish to attend the ’varsity golf 
match, which is to be played at Woking 
on April 19, will have the privilege of hono- 
rary membership of the Woking club conferred 
upon them for that day if they apply to the 
secretary, Woking Golf Club, 1, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, on or before Wednesday, April 13. 
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ON THE EVE OF THE CRICKET SEASON 
The First-class Counties in 1904. 


he splendid performances of Mr. Warner’s team in Australia are 
sure to impart a stimulus’ to cricket at home in rg04. Those 
ashes are home again and have been brought back by a side con- 
taining representatives from ter of the fifteen first-class counties, 
Notts, Essex, Derbyshire, Gloucestershire, and Hampshire only being 
without delegates taking part in the victories at the Antipodes. There 
is no need to discuss here whether the M.C.C. team had a lighter 
task in Australia than its predecessors, and there is also no reason 
now to revive the view that more than one side could be gathered 
together at home which could beat our champions. A notable feature 
of the Scarborough Festival is to be a match between Mr. P. F. 
Warner’s eleven and anotber chosen by Mr. C. I. Thornton. For 
the latter I would like to see C. B, Fry, F. S. Jackson, A. C. MacLaren, 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, G: W. Beldam, 
E. M. Dowson, H. Martyn, and G. L. 
Jessop, with J. Gunn, Hargreave, and 
either Barnes or Lockwood, if the 
latter be still in his top form with the 
ball, though Haigh’s claim ought not 
to be overlooked. 

The county championship of 1904 
should be a pretty open event. There 
are fifteen starters, and it would take 
a very shrewd man to pick the side 
which is to do battle with the Rest of 
England in the four-day match at the 
Oval next September. 

Taking the counties in last year’s 
order I can positively state there is no 
truth in the rumour that Mr. Gregor 
MacGregor has retired. On the con- 
trary, the present depression on the 
Stock Exchange may induce him to 
play more regularly; out of a very 
great evil thus will come at least one 
public advantage. Tarrant is not 
qualified until 1905, Mr. E.. A. Beldam 
will not be much seen, and perhaps 
the second eleven will hardly be more 
vital than in ;Essex, where it is sus- 
pended for the present. 

Sussex will have a new captain in 
Mr. C..B. Fry, who can. now put his 
great theories to practical tests. K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji will appearias usual under 
his old comrade.. It was he who is 
believed to have assisted to prevent the 
Indian team’ from paying. us a_ visit, < 
and. their absence has. considerably dislocated county programmes. 
A young Sussex left-handed. bowler may or may not be a Rhodes ; 
they do not say much down Brighton-way, but I hear hopes fill 
volumes. 

Yorkshire will regain the invaluable services of Mr. T. L. Taylor, 
though how often he will turn out for the Tykes is more than Lord 
Hawke can yet say. That famous skipper, who has been hunting 
all the winter, will have all his old side. He was not a bit surprised 
at the success of Rhodes in Australia, but he is also in no whit 
worried by the comparative lack of effectiveness in the bowling of 
Hirst. He hopes that the match of the year will be ‘‘ George’s” 
benefit on August Bank Holiday, and so say all of us. The northerners 
‘have a big programme, but so far none of the colts look like ousting 
any of the famous first division from their. places, though Hayley is 
to coach them. . Much interest will be felt in the curious time-limit 
experiment match with Notts. 

Whether Barnes plays for Lancashire or for Staffordshire is a 
little dubious. Webb has finally shaken off the dust of the county 
palatine. Rowlands, who bowls above medium pace, is a novelty to 
be noted, and Hallows ought to be much more prominent than before. 
Mr. A. C, MacLaren will lead all the amateurs of last summer and 
select the professionals: from the seventeen on the ground staff, 
Kermode, the Australian, becoming qualified in June. There will 
shortly be played a test match between Lancashire jand the railway 
company.... We all want Old Trafford to win. 

Notts ‘booms ” winter practice and John Gunn starts wonderfully 
fit, while Mr. A. O. Jones, making mighty drives within the hall, will 
have a big fight with Iremonger for head of the averages. Worcester- 


A. E. Knight, Leicestershire, and H. Strudwick, Surrey 


‘shire and 


shire to-day “qualifies” as freely as Surrey twenty years ago, and 
the county team will soon begathered from every quarters In the 
plenitude of Fosters lies the amateur strength. Bird may make a 
better bowler than before, but some of the new men will probably 
cause a shuffling of the former eleven. p 

Kent in its nursery really seems to have acquired some enchanting 
secret for the production of capital players. A lad named Woolley, 
only sixteen, shows great promise in buth departments. He is left- 
handed. Hardinge, too, ought to obtain-a further trial.. Mr. C.J. 
Burnup is confirmed in his post as captain, which he fills uncommonly 
well. Every amateur promises to play sometimes, but how often none 
can say. Kent’s is a business side which hinders it from always ful- 
filling all the hopes of the admirers, © The veteran stumper, Hickmott, 
gets a benefit. Rumour says: that 
though Essex and Surrey again appear 
at Canterbury other shires will be seen 
at the historic festival in the year after. 

Essex has during the recess been 
paying more attention to the exchequer 
than to the team. However, if the new 
leader really should prove to be Mr. 
Fane -he would be admirable. Mr. 
Turner will be back in June and the 
side will brace themselves to prove that 
Mead is not indispensable. As for 
Somersetshire, the high-spirited skipper 
means that his merry men shall achieve 
big things. He has a notion that 
Mr. P. R. ‘Johnson is going to be good 
enough to play for the Gentlemen, and 
that superb wicketkeeper, Mr. Martyn, 
will be able to appear in all the fixtures. 

Surrey has fallen on such ill times 
that all forecast is premature. May 
1904 at the Oval be far more happy 
than.it promises to be. Unbounded 
energy will do a lot if it be not thwarted 
by too large a_ selection committee. 
Somehow Warwickshire appears to be 
the most conservative and least exciting 
side in England. Always creditable, 
with a great bowler, a great bat, and 
a great wicketkeeper, the chairman 
summed up everything with “ much the 
same as last year.” It is ditto with 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and Hants. 
Mr. G. L. Jessop is actively attentive 
to Gloucestershire, thinks he has a 
capital lot of professionals, and probably may find the new vice- 
captain, Mr. R. T. Godsell, a rock of defence. : 

Lord’s is being drained, the most potent necessity of all. The 
Whit-Monday benefit goes to J. E. West, who deserves a bumper. 
On the ground staff death has removed poor W. Hearn, a very 
esteemed friend of many members of the M.C.C., while Attewell and 
Chatterton are off the list, to which are added Allsopp of Leicester- 
Newstead of the Yorkshire second. The _ university 
match will be played on June 30; Gentlemen v. Players, July 4 ; 
and {Eton v. Harrow, July 8; while the Amateurs meet the Pro- 
fessionals at the Ovala day earlier. London County’s card em- 
braces out and home with M.C.C., Surrey, Derbyshire, Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire,. and Cambridge, and one game against the South 
Africans. 

Except Haverford College the men from the Cape will be our 
only visitors. They will be led by Mr. Frank Mitchell, but Llewellyn 
is not likely to be enlisted. The shortness is in bowling, for after 
the fast deliveries of Mr. Kotze, the Braund-like wiles of Mr. White, 
and the clever head balls of the veteran, Mr. Middleton, the changes 
may be rather weak. Mr. Sinclair has been altogether out of form 
this winter, but he is coming, and so is that fine wicketkeeper, 
Mr.; Halliwell, while Messrs. Tancred and Shalders will both. be 
troublesome to dislodge. Lord Hawke has arranged a magnificent 
programme, including what may be a test match at Lord’s, an 
appearance at both the September festivals, and visits to Scotland, 
Liverpool, and Ireland, the two universities, and almost all the 
first-class counties. It takes a fine side to come out wellof such a 
severe tour. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Automobile Club.—Undcr the presi- 
dency of the Duke of Sutherland and the chair- 
manship of Colonel Holden, a distinguished 
soldier, expert electrician, and -engineer, the 
Automobile Club makes a good and fresh 
start. Colonel Holden is the inventor of 
many scientific and electrical instruments and 
apparatus and is at the head of the Royal 
Gun Factory at Woolwich. The Earls of 
Dudley and Onslow, Lord Stanley, and Sir 
David Salomons are the new vice-presidents, 


The “Trade” Question.—The races 
committee has rightly been ‘formed from 
members unconnected with the commercial 
interests of automobilism, while. a new 
industrial committee has been formed of the 
“trade” whose business it will be to report to 
the committee of management on all matters 
regarding the industry and to give advice on 
questions of exhibition, trials, and the indus- 
trial aspects of motoring. Harmony once 


skidding in motor cars with an endurance test 
of 1,000 miles and practical tests over the 
Clement Talbot works greased wooden track 
at Notting Hill-similar to those to be employed 
for the motor car anti-skid trials. Among the 
motor cycle preventives of side-slip are a 
leather band with steel’ studs, inside of which 
are strips of aluminium and corresponding 
strips of asbestos. Another consists of a tread 
perforated with wires to be vulcanised or 
solutioned on the tyres. 


Business and Pleasure.—The tradesman’s 
motor delivery van with the business body 
detachable so that the vehicle can be used 
for touring and pleasure purposes is rapidly 
coming into the market. Soon a tradesman 
will be able to buy a light-running delivery 
van convertible at will into a carriage at about 
£200 which will do four times the work of a 
horsed vehicle and afford health, holidays, and 
locomotion to the family when not needed by 


THE LARGEST AUTOMOBILE IN THE WORLD 


Portable Motor - houses.—Some of the 
portable motor-houses are excellent, others are 
bad and unsatisfactory. They are not rain 
and weather proof, damp and wet get in and 
corrode, and this sort of cheap portable house 
of the put-up-in-half-an-hour-by-a-small-boy 
type is a most costly experiment in the long 
run through the injury done to expensive 
mechanism and good upholstery by the ‘rust 
and moth,” so to speak, which invade the 
cheap-and-nasty variety of the corrugated 
iron stable. 


The Colorist’s Vagaries. —A school of 
art in connection with the painting of motor 
cars should promptly be instituted by the 
State. There were not half-a-dozen cars at 
the Agricultural Hall Show whose colours 
were not a standing offence to the canons 
of art. If a car happened to be painted a 
delightful shade the upholstery was sure to 
set the artistic colorist’s teeth on edge. — If 


Is an eight-cylinder car of 200 h.p. built by M. Bellamy, which cylinders are 183 x 183 mm. and each can be used independently of the others at the 


driver's option. There are two ignitions fitted, both magnetic and of high tension. 


The carburetter is automatic, from M. Bellamy’s own designs. 


The 


car is geared to 115 miles an hour and consumes fifty litres of petrol during that time 


more reigns after the storms and stress of the 
past two years. 

British Eliminating Trials—All the cars 
‘entered for the Gordon Bennett race must 
assemble at the club premises, 119, Piccadilly, 
on April 16 at noon for weighing and_ proof 
that every part and accessory were made in 
Great Britain. The British eliminating trials 
for the final selection of the team of three 
cars will be held in the Isle of Man at a date 
in May not yet fixed. 

Camping-out Parties.—It is thought that 
big motor camps will be established. over the 
Gordon Bennett race route in Germany as 
an- antidote to the extortionate rates set by 
Homburg hotelkeepers and lodging - house 
proprietors. ; NG 

Motor Cycle Side-slip.—The Automobile 
Club trials of devices for side-slip prevention 
in motor cycles will begin on April 18 in con- 
junction with the trials for prevention of 


the “shop.” At present a one-ton commercial 
car costs about £300, which is too much for 
the smaller tradesman. 


Cross- Channel Motor Boat Race.— An 
international open-sea race for motor boats 
will start at about ten a.m., Monday, August 8, 
from Calais or Boulogne, finishing at Dover. 
The French Navy will furnish a torpedo-boat 
escort and a special prize; the British Ad- 
miralty offers no prize but has promised if the 
torpedo-boat manceuvres then going on allow 
that a similar escort shall be furnished from 
England. ‘The English Automobile Club will 
give £100 worth of prizes while the French 
Automobile Club. will devote £800 to. the 
prizes in this novel contest. The race for the 
British International Cup presented’ by Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth will be competed for in 
the Solent on July 30, and many of, the boats 
taking part in this will enter for the cross- 
Channel race. 
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the upholstery was in a charming colour the 
body was certain to be painted just the very 
shade which did not harmonise with the 
leather.- Nearly 50 per cent. of the cars were 
painted green. Among all these the writer, 
anxious to have his new car painted of the 
fashionable green, found only one shade which 
bore any likeness to beauty. The choice of 
car colours’ and upholstery is a matter which 
body-builders should not leave to the house- 
painter type of mechanic,’ but apparently 
they do. 


“‘ Hand-made ” Cars.—The 1904 Mercédés 
is hand-made «throughout, each part being 
manipulated. to.an extraordinary, degree by 
highly - skilled)» mechanics. | Although  stan- 
dardisation of parts and their'rapid turn-out 
by machinery is’the desideratum of the cheap 
car no machine-made parts of any sort or 


description can compare with those turned 


out by the human hand. 


THE GLATLER 


Two Fair Maids of Honour.—Miss Sylvia 
Edwardes and Miss Mary Hart-Dyke have 
had a very easy time during their present 
period of attendance at Court, for the Queen 
has been away and will be till the end of it, 
so that their attendance has been purely 
nominal. The Queen never takes her maids 
of honour abroad with her as the late Queen 
did. However, the young ladies are by no 
means delighted with their holiday. They 
like being at Court and in attendance on the 
Queen. It is always lively and they prefer 
their duties to all the holidays possible. The 
time when the maids especially wish to be on 
duty is the Ascot week, for then they are in- 
cluded in the royal,Ascot party, stay at Wind- 
sor Castle, and come in for all the gaieties— 
which Jast year included a ball in the Waterloo 
Chamber. The rooms allotted to the majds 
of -honour at Windsor Castle are on the 
second floor of the block known as the private 

“apartments. 


A Coming of Agé.—An interesting event 
of next June will be the coming of age of 
Lord Guernsey, the eldest son of Lord Ayles- 
ford. Lord« Guernsey is a 2nd lieutenant 
in the Irish Guards, and among his com- 
panions in that regiment are Lord Kerry, 
Lord Oxmantown, Lord March, Lord Herbert 
Scott, and Sir Smith Child, all captains, and 
Lieutenant Lord Arthur Hamilton. It is, 
perhaps, a curious fact that the latter and 
Lord Oxmantown are the only real Irishmen 
among them. Lord Kerry, in spite of his 
Irish title, is thoroughly English, and Lord 
Guernsey’s father, Lord Aylesford, has not a 
foot of land in Ireland. Lord Guernsey’s 


Our Eleventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no One can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
* tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post 02 the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z¢., answers to the first acrostic 
(dated April 6) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, April 18. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


names and solutions must be written most 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


connection with the “disthressful counthry ” 
comes through his mother, who was 7ée Miss 
Ella Ross of Benena. She was a widow 
with a considerable amount of property. 
She is devoted to animals, breeds a famous 
race of chows, and is also a poultry-breeder 
at Packington. < : 


Countess of Stradbroke.—Lady Strad- 
broke, who with her husband has been 
spending the holiday season in Sicily and 
returns about the end of this month, is the 
pretty daughter of the late General Keith 
Fraser, who married Miss Dudley Ward, the 
daughter of the late Madame de Falbe by 
her first husband. Miss Fraser was there- 
fore brought out under the best auspices, 
and she was one of the belles of her year. 
Madame de Falbe left her some magnificent 
diamonds, which she wore with great effect 
at the coronation. Lady Stradbroke is 
popular, makes an excellent hostess, and is 
fond of country life and country sports. She 
has three daughters and a son, Viscount 
Dunwich, who has just celebrated his first 
birthday as he was born on April 1. Before 
his birth the next heir was a cousin, who is 
some thirty years older than Lord Strad- 
broke. 


Duchess’s Dower House.—The Duchess 
of Roxburghe during this month before com- 
ing to London for the season is staying with 
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her daughters at Broxmouth Pa*k near Dun- 
bar, which for many generations has been the 
residence of the dowagers of the family. The 
late dowager lived there all through her 
widowhood. During the lifetime of her hus- 
band she showed the place to Queen Victoria 
in 1878, and the Queen stayed a few 
nights, ,occupying the “duchess rooms.” 
Broxmouth had a much more formidable 
visitor when Cromwell routed Leslie in the 
park at what is called the Battle of Dunbar, 
but was really the Battle of the Broxburn. 
The house is a good-sized one of unpretending 
exterior, very like’{Claremont in appearance. 
The duchess is one of the many clever 
daughters of the late Frances Duchess of 
Marlborough. 


Sunderland House.—Sunderland House, 
the Duke of Marlborough’s new mansion in. 
Curzon Street over against the Earl of 
Crewe’s, is by no means completed, though 
the internal arrangements are sufficiently 
advanced for the duke and duchess to occupy 
it and even give dinner parties. But there is 
much to be done; the library, for instance, 
is little advanced. The duchess would 
gladly pay any sum to buy back some por- 
tions of the famous Sunderland library (which 
was broken up by the duke’s father) where- 
with to fill the wonderful carved oak shelves 
when they are ready, but it is not so easy to 
recover lost treasures of this description. A 
great deal remains to be done to the extensive 
drawing-rooms, but already they show promise 
of great beauty. Outside, the massive iron 
standards which will support the electric 
lamps are still to be placed in position. 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified.“ No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Tenth Series) 


5 pal 3 A R I Ss 
2. 0As Db als AnD ae 
Gea Menke a Ri oe Oak 
4. R I P 
act seat Oa te Lagoa Comes erm 
685 CUs Ea Vere Oden, 
wee N U ac 


—————— 


Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Eleventh Series) 


March breezes joined to these are said, you know, 
To bring the spring flowers forth a goodly show. 


1. Arrayed in me the valiant knights of old 
Tilted in tournaments, as we are told. 
Now by the strangest change I am the chief 
Of all Chicago's ‘‘ packing " kings of beef. 

2. Niece of the King Iam. I draw my name 
From Ireland’s saint of anti-reptile fame. 

3. Low Alpine peak am I, rising beside 
The forest cantons’ lake’s deep azure tide. 
I'm thronged by tourists in the season's swing 
To see the sun rise on me is the thing. 


4. ‘For he might have been a Russian, 
A Greek, a Turk, or Prussian, 
Or an——."’ (Now seek the midland sea, 
There in his wave-washed home is he.) 
5. Means “ damsel,” ‘‘ maiden,” “ girlie,"" as you will. 
There was a famous one of Richmond Hill. 
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2. Queen of William IV., the fifth King of the 
Hanoverian line. 

. The Red Terror of the French Revolution when the 
qulictne on the Place de la Révolution was never idle. 
“ Tricolour’’ does not in any way fit the latter part of the 
light nor the earlier part well. 

4. Rip van Winkle; to rip; R.I.P. (requiescat in 
pace—rest in peace), 

5. “Ice” is not accepted because it does not neces- 
sarily mean an icicle but might mean a lake of ice or an 
iceberg, neither of which can be compared to a “tear.” 
Some varieties of spelling are accepted. : 


6. Ceylon is shaped roughly like a drop pearl. Ceylon 
tea. Canton is in China. 


7. ‘*Kanut"’ is accepted. 


Correct answers to No. 11 have been received from: 
Akolat, Avery, Alferina, Avalina, Alif, Arho, Atlantic, 
Ashbury, Aar, Aylwards, AZnea, Arpa, Alma, Allie, 
April-fool, Arosa, Amsted, Almeria, Ajax, Bristol, 
Burlington, Brown-eyes, Bala, Britannia, Belledame, 
Beg, Berth, Bute, Bulbul, Beginnah, Balfe, Bydif, 
Bydand, Bela, Bimbo, Bendy, Chelobhai, Clarelou, 
Cervin, Carissima, Caribou, Criffel, Cambria, Curly- 
locks, Cyprus. Chippendale, Chromatic, Cantiniere, 
Cass, Cowley, Chiria, Coomb, Carrots, Cymric, Chin- 
chin, Croxall, Carrickduff, Carminol, Dumbie, Dignity, 
Dearest,'Dainty, Dante, Dolabella, Dewankhis, East- 
wind, Emigrant, Enilorac, .Ethie, Esperance, Enos, 
Fortiter, Frethi, Fidelia, Freda, Freesia, Francis, 
Flosager, Ferret, Gooney-goop, Goldmine, Golden-girl, 
Goopses, Grimstone, Guffero, Grey-eyes, Golo, Glevum, 
Hythe, Heath, Hussar, Hadith, Hook, Honolulu, Irene, 
Ibis, Joyful-owl, Jinko, Jap, Jacko, Keepatit, Keys, Kooc, 
Kamsin, Kands, Ko, Lux, Lybis, Louise, Liskisbwee, 
Lookitout, Lovey-mary, Leucander, Lissa, Ladyclara, 
Louth, Liskinbwee, Mars, Minamie, Max, Marion, 
Moel - Siabod, M. L. H., Mummer, Moremie, Mother- 
bunch, Magpie, M.Cy, Magico, Minorca, Marietta, Mater, 
Mushtegern, MEIER Cee Milwil, Nelalph, Ninny, Novara, 
Nedals, Norbreck, Olea, Oak, Orion, Ox, Oh-girls, Owen, 
Gidipus-rex, Park, Penwiper, Proby, Penlea, Passbaker, 
Penman, Plazatoro, Peebeegee, Pophen, Peace, Peugeot, 
Peeroot, Paris, Parciau, Penguin, Pongkyle, Quill, 
Quack-quack, Ronpu, Ryde, Reindeer, Roma, Reldas, 
R. F. A., Roy, Sochaw, ene paral St. Quentin, Smack, 
Spearmaiden, Simplon, Safie, Sweetlips, Seastar, Snipe, 
Spin, Samur, She, Sa, Salmon, Scamp, Seesaw, Sunny- 
brook, Sturford, Tobias-John, Tiptilted, Tussock, Togo 
Tina, Taffy, Titipu, Truth, Trib, Twinkles, Usher, Una, 
U. B. C., Vinna, Victor, Violette, Verax, Wynell, 
Waterside, We-two, Wyst, Workitout, Wild - violet, 
Widow - Twigg, Wasp, Waterloo, Whittington, Wuff, 
Wistahs, Whillf, Water -rat, Wizard, Yeliab, Yma, 
Yasmar, Yoko, Yellow, Zwanzig, Zwei. 

Two with no -pseudonyms—from Crewkerne and 
‘Wandsworth Common. 

“Coomb,” in No. 9, put ‘‘ Acala, Azorla"’ in Light 3, 
and ‘*P——R™” for Light 4. Neither of these can be 
considered adequate. The Acrostic Editor much regrets 
this, also that no signed answer to No. 8 came from 
“ Tobias-John '’ and her writing does not seem to agree 
with the nameless. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, April 12 and 26 
Ticket Days, April 13 and 27 
Settling Days, April 14 and 28 


My Illustrations this week are: (1) A transport incline photo- 
graphed in May, 1900, and used during the construction -of the new 
branch over the Serra of the San Paulo (Brazilian). Railway ; (2) a 
viaduct in course of construction on the same railway with a glimpse 
of the fine mountain scenery through which the railway passes ; and 
(3) piers with cars at a Chilian nitrate works for conveying the con- 
tents of the crystallising pans to the drying floors. When sufficiently 
dried the crystals are bagged and sent to the port of shipment. 
They constitute the 
nitrate of soda of com- 
merce. 


The Leopoldina Rail- 
way.—l have too long 
delayed my _ promised 
review of this important 
company _ operating 
1,348 miles of railway in 
the most fertile coffee 
districts of Brazil, 

The fact that the 
company’s £10 shares 
can be bought at a little 
over £5 shows that the 
sanguine hopes formed 
when the company was 
brought out at the end 
of 1897 have not yet 
been fulfilled. Brazil is 
a slow country, and the 
line at present is too 
dependent on coffee for 
the company to be re- 
garded as of the same 
solidity as the San Paulo. 

In rgor there was a 
prodigious crop of coffee 
which not only enabled 
the company to pay 33 
per cent. as against 
1} per cent. for 1899 
and 1go0, but supplied 
so much traffic during 
the following year that 
35 per cent. was again 
paid last May in respect 
of the year 1902. 

I am afraid there is 
no chance of the next 
report being a favourable 
one as the traffics last 
year shuwed a_ large 
falling off as compared 
with 1902 and1got. At 
the same time I can see 
many grounds for think- 
ing that gradually the 
general traffic of the line will improve, so that it will be less and 
less dependent on coffee. The immense expenditure of the Brazilian 
Government in improving the Port of Rio de Janeiro is reasonably 
certain to have a large influence in this direction, and the prospect 
of the company acquiring the little Espirito Santo line is a good 
point as that will tend towards economy in handling the traffic. 

Again, on the financial aspect of the company, it must not be 
forgotten that the £10,785 ros. per annum which the company has 
to pay on the 53 per cent. debenture bonds of the Campos and 
Carangola Railway will expire this year, when these bonds will be 
converted into shares. 

On the whole I am by no means inclined to think badly of the 
future prospects of the railway, and, if there should be a drop in 
the price of the shares on the publication in May of the next report, 
I think it might be wise to buy some. 


Stock Exchange Reform.—Mr. Faithfull Begg is greatly to be 
congratulated, Every member of the reform party has been elected, 


SAN PAULO (BRAZILIAN) 


Transport incline during construction of branch over the Serra to Braganca 
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including the five new members nominated by Mr. Begg and his 
committee. 4, 

The. question now arises, “ What will he do with it?” He has 
won a great victory, but can anything effectual be done in the way 
of real reform in the methods of the Stock Exchange and can the 
refurm party do anything to restore activity and prosperity to the 
‘* House ” ? 

Probably it will be wise to remember the last of the beatitudes : 
“Blessed is he who expecteth not, for he shall not be disappointed.” 

Mr. Begg is a resolute and pertinacious man. When he was’in 
another ‘* House” he had charge of that hardy annual, the Wonian’s 
Suffrage Bill. 

He and his party will certainly do some good. Equally certainly 
it will be impossible for them to do as much good as they would like. 

Reform will have to come slowly and gradually. It is good to 
find the reform party returned. It would be bad ‘to expect them to 
do impossibilities. 

The first thing to be 
done by those who ex- 
pect the new committee 
to initiate a golden age 
of reform and prosperity 
is*to try to reform them- 
selves; to dq what in 
them lies to protect the 
public. . 

Without the public 
the Stock Exchange can 
do nothing, and rightly 
or wrongly the public 
have got a very strong 
impression that they 
have been shamelessly 
exploited in the past by 
a pack of company-pro- 
moting rapscallions, and 
that the Stock Exchange 
did little or nothing to 
protect them. 

Some would go 
further and say that in 
rigging the market, 
manufacturing pre - 
miums, and foisting off 
on the public worthless 
shares in 
companies, 
have 


fraudulent 
the 
had 


pro- 
the 
assistance of 
the Stock 


moters 
active 
members of 
Exchange. 

If there is any truth 
in these accusations, 
brokers and jobbers are 
entitled to little sympathy 
over their present com- 
plaints of dearth of 
business. 

No committee in the 
world can reform the 
Stock Exchange if the 
members whole 
are unwilling to 
reformed, 


RAILWAY as. a 


be 


Mr. Edgar Williamson.—The sad and untimely death from 
angina pectoris of the able and popular chairman of Jay’s, Ltd., is a 
sad loss not only to that flourishing company but also to the Welsbach 
Company, of which he was also chairman. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the debt that the Welsbach 
shareholders owe to Mr. Williamson, without whose influence, 
popularity, and courteous patience it would practically have been 
impossible for the new board to have carried Mr. G. A. Touch’s 
sagacious scheme or to have reorganised the practical work of the 
company so as to have achieved the striking reform in every 
department which has turned a discredited and moribund concern 
into a prosperous and progressive business. 

Mr. Williamson’s death has naturally caused a little flatness in 
the market price of Welsbach shares, but I do not think it need 
alarm shareholders. Practically since last September the company 
has been deprived of Mr. Williamson’s guidance, and months ago 
I knew that as far as the Welsbach Company was concerned Mr, 
Williamson had fought a good fight and had finished his course. 
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As my readers know, the knowledge did not shake my faith 
in the recuperative power of the business. 

Without his good work the company might never have SIeeae 
in getting on sound business lines, but now it may,-I think, do 
very well, though the hand of the master is withdrawn. 


Argentine North-Eastern Railway.—The 4 per cent. prior lien 
debenture stock of this company—which was issued, if I remember 
rightly, at between g0 and 100 —can now be picked up at about 84 
or 85, and at that price is not unattractive to those who are 
satistied with a sound and admirably-secured debenture stock paying 
nearly 5 per cent. and do not care much about a free market. 

Apart altogether from the earnings of the line, the existing balance 
(£141,882) of the original £500,000 of this stock is specially secured 
on £213,000 Argentine Government Rescission Bonds 


A VIADUCT IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 


San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway 


Meanwhile the earnings of the line are steadily increasing, and 
the directors hold enough stock of the East Argentine Company 
to stop that line selling itself to the Entre Rios Company without 
the concurrence of the Argentine North-Eastern Company. 

Possibly in the end there may be an amalgamation of all three 
companies, and this prior lien stock would then be worth par. 

Meanwhile the only reason why it is so cheap is that the holders 
of £333,118 of it having accepted aconversion proposal placed before 
them last year, the balance—though now better secured than ever, 
in consequence of this conversion—has become a “small” stock 
with a narrow market. 


“Across the Andes.”—The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway 
has issued a charming brochure or souvenir guide, which they call 
‘Across the Andes, “to draw attention to the fact that some of the 
most magnificent scenery in the world is now accessible to the 
tourist in a region hitherto little known.” Its forty-seven pages are 
full of interesting and useful information, and it hasa good large-scale 
map showing the whole of the transcontinental route 
from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, and _ thirty-nine 
illustrations, mostly of the stupendous scenery in the 
Giant Andes on both sides of the lonely “ La Cumbre” 
erection, marking the frontier of the two republics. 
110 miles from the sunny vineyards of Mendoza and at 
an altitude of 12,796 ft. 

One of these illustrations is of the mighty Aconcagua, 
of which Sir John Herschel spoke when lecturing on the 
great volcanic upheaval of November 19, 1822. He 
said :— 

One of the Andes upheaved on this occasion was the gigantic 
mass of Aconcagua which overlooks V alparaiso. To bring home to 
the mind the conception of such an effort we must form a clear idea 
of what sort of mountain this is. It is nearly 24,000 ft. in height. 
Chimborazo, the loftiest of the volcanic cones of the Andes, is lower 
by 2,500 ft.; and yet Etna with Vesuvius at the top of it, and another 


Vesuvius piled on that, would little more than surpass the midway 
height of the snow-covered portion of that cone. 


This is the region now opened up to travellers and 
tourists by the luxurious railways of the Argentine, built 
by British capital and owned by English companies, 
now in the first flush of their well-earned prosperity. 

Van Den Berghs.—I hear on what is, I think, good 
authority that the report for 1903 will be out next week 
and will be the best the company has cver issued. 
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NEW ISSUES 


Wellesley (Penang) Estates, Ltd.—This company has a share 
capital of £160,000 in £1 shares and £60,000 of 6 per cent. 
debentures. The shares are divided into £90,000 of preferred and 
£70,000 of deferrred shares, £55,000 of the latter being offered to 
the public at par. They are entitled to a cumulative dividend of 
7 per cent. per annum and rank farz fassu with the deferred shares 
in each year after the latter have received 7 per cent. for that year, 
so they will form a very attractive investment if the company should 
realise the large profits anticipated in the prospectus, and the 
remarkable thing is that a company, of which the promoters are 
Leopold and Emile Es-Chasseriau, should prefer to float so promising 
a venture in England rather than in France. 

Possibly this may be evidence of the ex/ente cordiale, and if so 
I should be sorry to throw cold water on it, but 
seriously I do not think there is the slightest chance 
of any material portion of these shares being sub- 
scribed in England, for the company is ‘ formed for 
the purpose of acquiring and developing” what the 
prospectus describes as “the three important pro- 
perties known as the Alma Estate, the Prye Estate, 
and the Batu-Kawan Estate, all situated in province 
Wellesley in the Straits Settlements,” and apparently 
the best-managed of these three estates is the one 
called “ Alma,” which has been managed by the pro- 
moters for a French company, who are the vendors of 
the estate to this new English company. 

In spite of the extente cordiale | am afraid English 
investors will think that this English company has 
been formed because the piomoters find that the 
French shareholders—after four years experience— 
are so unwilling to find any more money that they 
prefer to sell their splendidly-managed estate for shares 
in an English company got up by their managers, 
who have acquired the two other estates and are 
selling them to the English company for the large 
sum of £120,000, of which they must have £79,000 
in cash and debentures. 

I gather from the contracts diedosed that Messrs, 
Es-Chasseriau are securing a very large profit. They are also to be 
general manager and attorney and assistant manager respectively 
for fifteen years at salaries of $600 and $400 respectively per month. 
They will constitute two out of the five members of a local com- 
mittee of management in Penang, and one of them will nominate a 
director in England after allotment. 


The Metropolitan Electric Tramways, Ltd., with an authorised 
share capital of £1,500,000, offers £350,000 44 per cent. debenture 
stock at par. Mr. Emile Garcke (the managing director of the british 
Electric Traction Company) is the chairman, and the prospectus 
discloses fourteen contracts with the latter company, another of 
whose directors is on the board of this new company. I advise my 
readers to have nothing to do with this debenture stock. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


D.—Unless you send your full name and address I cannot answer your letter. See 
Rule No, 1. 


CHILIAN NITRATE WORKS 


Piers with cars for conveying contents of crystallising pans to drying floors 
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Easter Restlessness.—London is always 
empty at Easter even when we do not elect 
to travel abroad, and Easter is to my own 
mind the most delightful of all seasons of the 
year for a sojourn on the Continent. We 
invariably make a point of running out of 
town if only for a few days, and there is a 
freshness and sweetness and youth about the 
country in April that is better for jaded 
nerves than all the tonics that were ever 
concocted for the regeneration of man- 
kind when— 


The lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough. 


And, of course, when nature is putting 
on all her “ fine feathers” and pranking 
herself out in green and gold and purple 
we want to do likewise, and it is no 
exaggeration to state that I have seen 
almost more new gowns of late, designed 
to be worn this week in particular, than 
I have examined all the winter, and I 
might almost add that they are smarter 
than ever. 


A Spring Costume.—Grey tweed is, 
of course, paramount, and a very pretty 
example made for a Russian society 
woman who is noted for the simplicity 
and smartness of her attire was carried 
out in an exceedingly light stone-grey 
tweed cut close round the throat with a 
deep yoke shaped over the shoulders, 
the stitching which outlined it describing a 
kind of scroll design, while below this it was 
put into deep pleats varied with tiny tucks 
caught with little straps of its own material 
and large embroidered scarlet velvet motifs 
in lieu of buttons. The skirt was fashioned 
ala religieuse, being pleated all round and 
finished with deep tucks at the hem, and one 
of the new scarlet belts of soft leather with 
little leather “tails” behind studded with 
wee gold buttons completed the effect. All 
down the front of the corsage on either side 
was an edging—like a very narrow simulated 
waistcoat—of a greyish twill embroidered in 
scarlet silk and finished with a row of “ nail- 
head” gold buttons, and a 
big knot of scarlet and white 


spotted satin marked the 
point at which the yoke 
terminated. 


Shoes and Belts.—A pair 
of scarlet leather shoes very 
daintily and smartly made, 
with high “ Louis ” heels, was 
designed to wear with the 
costume, this particular 
fashion representing de der 
nier cri in Paris. It is not 
a fashion which strikes one 
as being in particularly 
good taste for walking attire, although 
there is no denying the fact that a French- 
woman can afford to adopt a more daring 
genre than we can for the reason that she 
would probably modify it by an added sim- 
plicity and restraint in the other details of her 
toilette. In the case, however, of the /od/ette 
@intérieur it is a different matter altogether, 


‘MY LADY'S MIRROR: 


Si. 


and with a black or white frock nothing looks 
smarter—provided always that the feet of the 
wearer are small enough to make it possible 
that they shall be very much ex évidence— 
than a pair of scarlet slippers. The scarlet 


belt is likewise acquiring an almost exag- 
gerated amount of popularity, and, indeed, 
weather is 


when once the complaisant 


A FORETASTE OF SUMMER 


Of white or coloured linen trimmed with embroidery 


enough to allow us to appear in linen frocks 
—when King Sol really comes to stay— 
draped leather belts of all colours will be 
worn, a great many of them being very deep 
and fashioned of the softest pelt imaginable, 
with the introduction, as I have _ before 
observed, of the tiniest buttons. With an all- 
white gown they are particularly smart, the 
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note of colour being repeated in the stocks, 
of which there are an immense and most 
representative supply: this season. 


La Directoire.—Among the spring ma- 
terials checks and shepherd’s plaids are becom- 
ing more and more popular. Taffetas with a 
very minute check or even taffetas tartans 
stand first in favour, and: these are 
essentially smart and in good style. 
Checked voiles are quite a novelty, 
but I have already seen two or 
three, some of them very loosely 
meshed, being almost-of the -con- 
sistency of canvas so as to show 
a gleam of the silk lining under- 
neath. A large-checked shepherd’s 
plaid voile of this description was 
mounted on a bright green silk fond 
with the very best of results, and 
this was trimmed with the narrowest 
black and white braid and fashioned 
a la Directoire, the coat: having 
wide revers and being cut 
=" away in front to show a 
white silk waistcoat with 
black and white buttons, 
the revers of . which were 
embroidered in green silk and 
black and white braid. The 
sleeves were quite tight, of 
course, finished with embroidered 
gauntlet cuffs and Jace ruffles, and 
the skirt although put in full all 
round was absolutely devoid of 
any other decoration. Naturally the gz/e¢ was 
open a little at the throat to reveal a large black 
taffetas stock, while the high Napoleonic turn- 
over collar was cut all in one with the coat 
without any seam whatever, and with this was 
worn a large Directoire hat composed of little 
kilted frills of black taffetas and trimmed with 
a great single white ostrich feather caught 
with a green enamel buckle. Undoubtedly it 
was one of the most striking costumes I have 
seen this season and perhaps the most novel, 
but I am not altogether in favour of the 
Directoire style of dress. At the best it is 
hard and uncompromising and by no means 
suits my sex indiscriminately, but there is 
no doubt whatever that it will be seen a 
great deal this spring—with modifications, of 
course, and for the most part carried out in 
silk or cloth. 


2 Soe 


On the Same Subject.—Some of the coats 
made in this genve are cut away in front 
below the revers and boast very long coat 
tails behind and at the sides, while others 
have the basque seamed on at the waist-line. 
It stands to reason, too, that the sleeves are 
much longer than in the more elaborate 
costumes, where the anche almost invariably 
terminates at the elbow and large stocks are 
besides quite a necessary feature. Quite a 
variety of fancy waistcoats are also to be 
seen, and in many cases the coat is designed 
of a different shade and material to the skirt, 
as, for instance, in the case of an example 
which I examined a short while ago in which 
a little coat of puce-coloured taffetas was 
worn with the skirt of a very pale pinkish 
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mauve drap souple, the shade toning per- 
fectly with the darker hue, the adornment 
being provided by stiff kilted frills of its own 
material. The coat itself boasted a velvet 


A SPRING WRAP 


Of soft pale green silk trimmed with lace 


collar, the tightness of the sleeves being 
relieved by the smallest little pom/s imagin- 
able on the upper part of the arm. = 


Millinery.—There is still a decided feeling 
in favour of large hats and, indeed, each 
individual style of dress to which /a Mode has 
given her patronage at present seems to 
demand a chafeau of somewhat generous 
proportions. A combination of feathers and 
flowers is quite de rigueur at present, and I 
have seen some very charming schemes 
worked out in this way, For instance, with a 
“‘mud-coloured” voile gown. trimmed ‘with 
frills of taffetas to match, as well as a soft 
vest of lace and lace ruffles; was worn a 
larze Directoire-shaped hat of fine fancy crin 
to match the gown worked into a_ very 
delicate lace pattern and trimmed with great 
clusters of the most exquisite pale hydrangeas 


in that perfect shade of blue which is so ~ 


difficult to reproduce successfully, while in 
addition to these there was an immense 
feather shading from mud colour to blue by a 
series of almost imperceptible gradations. 


The Question of Colour.—There is more 
pink and red to be seen this spring than I 
ever remember before, A pale shade of rose 
is very popular for cloth gowns while coral is 
a’ colour which is a universal favourite just 
now and appears in every imaginable form. 
It is curious, too, that such should be the case, 
for when one comes to think the matter out 
in the light of reason there is no denying the 
fact that a genuine coral is a very trying 
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shade indeed for anyone but the brunette who 
possesses a warm, rich complexion, and even 
she should think twice before adopting it - 
en plein jour. \nreality it isa hard and rather 
cold colour, and where a soft rose shade will 
suit fifteen women out of twenty and tone 
down harsh features coral has just the opposite 


effect. A very delicate shade of mauve is 
likewise enjoying general favour, and for the 
rest golden brown, cigar brown, mouse colour, 
black and white, cream, and, as I said before, 
grey, are all to be ranked as the colours of the 
moment. There is no perceptible alteration 
in the corset of to-day. The straight-fronted 
genre is far too practical as well as becoming 
to the figure to be ruled out of court, and we 
have to thank it for the regeneration of our 
zailles on common-sense lines and for the 
complete revolution against tight lacing. 
Nevertheless, there is no denying 
the fact that the fashions of the 
day show a decided tendency to 
give a slender-waisted effect to the 
figure as, for instance, in the high, 
tight ceinture with the fulness 
brought well above the waist-line, 
or even in the corsage draped 
tightly across the waist to one side. 
There is, however, no danger what- 
ever that we shall go back to the 
old style of corset as some people 
appear to imagine, the Pompadour 
and Louis fashions demanding an 
even more pronounced “straight- 
frontedness ” than ever. 


Braid and Other Matters.— 
Braid is such an all-important item 
as regards our hats and gowns that 
a word or two on the subject of the 
newest designs will hardly be out of 
order. ‘ Pompadour” braids for millinerial 
purposes are, of course, to be seriously reckoned 
w th, but an even greater novelty is the round, 
rope-like braid which is very effective on the 
tailor-made hat, as is a flat, loosely-plaited 
variety with a very bright surface. Then a 
number of the straws have'all the appearance 
of braid themselves, and so many “tones” are 
introduced in a single hat that it is difficult to 
tell which is the predominating colour, the 
flowers being shaded in exactly the same 
manner, Naturally the higher crowns which 
so many people are adopting at present mean 
a greater variety than ever in the matter of 
flowers, and since we have deserted nature 
and adopted any and every colour that 
may suggest itself to the ingenious mind of 
the manufacturers there seems praticaliy no 
end to the almost sensational combinations 
which we are called upon to admire. Nowa- 
days, too, one constantly sees wild and 
garden flowers used in conjunction, while 
foliage, grasses, and oats are all pressed into 
service, a very large demand being, however, 
made for the simpler and homelier blossoms 
which are dyed the most amazing shades to 
please the fancy of their creators. 


Abnormalities.—Crimson, lilac, or purple 
field daisies are, of course, flagrant perversions 
of Mother Nature’s laws, but in the hands of 
the milliner even they can be made to appear 
so attractive to the eye that one quite loses 
sight of the fact that the real thing is in- 
finitely more beautiful. As to the ribbons of 
to-day they are really lovely. So much is 
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used in the shape of elongated rows of loops 
supplementing the flower schemes that there 
must needs be a large number of designs to 
draw upon, and in this respect we have 
nothing whatever to complain of. Some of 
the white satin ribbons are figured with the 
most exquisite flower designs in. the softest 
shades of pink, mauve, and blue, and others 
are shaded in every conceivable colour such, 
as the palest primrose to a deep orange or 
the faintest ‘‘sunset ” pink, which is hardly 
more than the merest suggestion to a deep 
flame colour. Others again are shaded 
from one colour to another, and these are 
even more attractive, lavender and pink being 
one of the 7zé/anges which are most in vogue. 
Narrow ribbons are likewise constantly intro- 
duced as an edging to the hats or outlining 
the pattern of the lace of which so many of 
the newest examples are formed. 


Concerning Black Gowns.—It is rather a 
melancholy fact to record, but at this season 
of the year it always appears to me that oné 
sees more people wearing mourning attire 
than at any other. I notice, too, that a good 
deal more crape is worn again, probably 
owing to the fact that royalty are very con- 
servative indeed as regards this fashion, and 
at the Duke of Cambridge’s funeral it was 
quite a noticeable feature. But even apart 
from mourning there is no denying the fact 
that some people look so infinitely better in 
black than in colours that I am pleased to see 
anumber of new thin black materials for 
summer wear, and now that so much jewellery 
is worn and the Parisian Diamond Company 
have put the most exquisite déjouerie and 
pearls within our reach one can always relieve 
the sombreness of black attire. DELAMIRA. 


A SPRING COAT 


Of black taffetas with pale grey waistcoat adorned 
with silver braid 


